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The Shape of Things 


ASIDE FROM A FORCE AND LIVELINESS NOT 
exactly characteristic in the past, the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was marked by two note- 
worthy departures from precedent. First, its accent was 
on the political. Labor's League for Political Education, 
created for the recent election campaign, was given 
permanent status and a financial goal of $700,000, to be 
raised by voluntary contributions of ten cents per mem- 
ber. The plan is to have, by 1950, a trade-union political 
steward directing a team of volunteer workers in every 
one of the 110,000 voting precincts of the country. And, 
second, the Federation made a plea for unity with the 
C. I. O. that sounded for once like an invitation to an 
equal, not a haughty notice to the runaway that it 
might be accepted if it crawled back with enthusiastic 
self-abasement. The resolution suggested that “it is not 
enough for us to open the door and hope the prodigal 
C. I. O. will return, but . . . we should now reach out 
and Bfasp them by the hand and urge them to come 
back.” The truth appears to be that there is less valid 
reason for the division than there has been at any mo- 
ment since the breach. President Green put in his cus- 
tomary defense of the “free economy,” but his opposition 
to price control, as a matter of principle, was feeble and 
unconvincing. It was practically wiped out by George 
Meany’s statement that the Federation was not against 
price control if voluntary means fail. On all other major 
issues, from federal aid for schools to a Missouri Valley 
Authority, the two great labor bodies see eye to eye— 
especially since Philip Murray saw fit to read the riot 
act to the Communists on the eve of the C. I. O’s conven- 
tion in Portland, Oregon. Both organizations, eager to 
prove that November 2 was not a fluke, have a nervous 
eye on 1950. They can be expected to pull together in the 
common purpose of convincing the politicians that there 
teally is a labor vote and that it’s here to stay. 


+ 


AS PERIODIC CRITICS OF THE COURTS, EVEN 
) the highest, we gladly concede the right of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to “peacefully, patiently, and perse- 


) veringly work” for revision of what it regards as the 
: Supreme Court's “ominously extensive interpretation” of 
; the First Amendment. Naturally, the bishops who last 


week signed a statement of intention to this effect will 
appreciate the fact that they are engaged in a dispute over 
one of the most fundamental concepts of American gov- 
ernment, intimately affecting the lives of all citizens. 
They must accordingly expect their campaign to meet 
with the most determined kind of opposition, and they 
are morally bound to avoid branding that opposition in- 
discriminantly as bigoted or anti- Catholic. Their long 
statement will bear close study, and we would not care to 
comment on it in a cursory way, but the chief point at 
issue is Clearly put: Was or was not the First Amendment 
—prohibiting Congress from making laws “respecting 
an establishment of religion”—intended to achieve a 
separation of church and state? Specifically, should it be 
allowed to eliminate religion from tax-supported educa- 
tional institutions, “destroying all cooperation between 
government and organized religion in the training of our 
future citizens’? In appealing to the intent of the framers 
of the Constitution, the bishops write off as a “misleading 
metaphor” Jefferson's phrase regarding “the wail of 
separation between church and state.” Indeed, they re- 
verse the process and suggest that the phrase can be 
clarified by the words of the amendment itself. To us, as 
to the Supreme Court, there is nothing obscure or muddy 
in either, and in the light of our whole history we 
only wonder that the bishops should suddenly find any- 
thing “novel” in the ‘udges’ interpretation of 


the Constitution. 1 


can 


“secular” 


UNTIL THE TRUMAN-MARSHALL TALKS ARE 
over, we shall probably not have a final formulation of 
the new American stand on Israel. Mr. Jessup’s speech 
in Paris last Saturday was described as a “preliminary 
statement” 
ahead with 
sents the Administration's general pa on, it obviously 


made to enable the Political Committee to get 

its work, While we can assume that it repre- 
Jeaves open many questions which, 
tion, may cause ‘trouble. It is excellent, for example, to 
have the United States officially on record as opposing 
the provisions of the Bernadotte plan relating to the 
Negev, but Mr. Jessup’s reference to the plan was obvi- 
ously incompatible with this position. Was it perhaps 
inserted at the instigation of the British? Jessup’s support 
of the original partition resolution was qualified, of 
course, by the proposal that if Israel wants to keep west- 
ern Galilee, it should be prepared to surrender some part 
of the Negev. But even that sacrifice might be made by 


under later inte rpreta- 
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the Israelis in the interests of peace—as Premier Ben- 
Gurion later indicated—if the method of arranging the 
deal was a fair one; in other words, if a boundary settle. 
ment was reached through negotiation and not imposed 
by the United Nations as under the Bernadotte plan, 
Again, Jessup’s recommendation that Israel be admitted 
to membership in the U. N. is gratifying, but its value 
will depend upon American vigor in backing it up. Ons 
of the American delegates told a press conference, after 
Jessup’s speech, that of course Israel’s admission “de- 
pended on the other members”—which might be taken 
as a hint that the United States would not press its nomi- 
nation. And so, as usual, Israel's fate remains ambiguous, 
and will continue to be so until the loose ends of the 
American position are tied up by President Truman. 
What is needed to prevent further undermining opera- 
tions is an American resolution spelling out the meaning 
of the Jessup statement. * 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S ONSLAUGHT ON THE 
Labor Party during the steel-nationalization debate was 
as brilliant a piece of sustained invective as that master 
of invective has ever achieved. It drew excited cheers 
from his back-bench supporters, but we can well imagine 
that it left the more sober Tory leaders worried. They 
have learned by bitter experience that the Churchill ora- 
torical blunderbuss is a dangerous political weapon. 
They know that the mixture of bitter partisanship and 
antediluvian economics which the ex-Premier offers is 
likely to prove just as unpalatable to the voters in 1950 
as it did in 1945. Yet forgetting how badly his former 
attacks on the Labor Party as a totalitarian conspiracy 
flopped, Mr. Churchill, in his latest speech, accused the 
Socialists of pretending opposition to Communists while 
acting as “the handmaids and heralds of communism.” 
Worse still, he coupled this charge with the suggestion 
that the Labor Party had no right to pursue Socialist 
policies because the country was dependent on the non- 
Socialist United States. “But for American aid,”” he de- 
clared, “there would be as much or even more unemploy- 
ment under the Socialist government as there was in a 
similiar period after the last war... . This help comes 
because the United States, unlike His Majesty's govera- 
ment... rises above partisan advantages and in its exter: 
nal policy does not refuse to help a Socialist government 
whose ideology and system are the exact opposite of and 
even hostile to their system.’’ This sounds to us remark: 
ably like an appeal to Washington to intervene to save 
the British steelmasters from nationalization. We feel 
confident that President Truman’s Administration will 
not do anything so foolish. But if it did, Churchill would 
certainly rue the day. The average Briton is grateful fot 
American aid, but he would bitterly resent any interfer: 
ence with his politics and visit that resentment on aij 
party that invited it 
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IT IS NO REFLECTION ON THE ABILITY OF 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent to suggest that his tenure as 
Prime Minister of Canada is more likely to prove an 
epilogue to a fading era than the introduction to a new 
ene. Reared in the Liberal tradition of Sir Wilfred 
Laurier, and with no government experience save for the 
ministries he held under Mackenzie King, St. Laurent 
will endeavor to carry on in the spirit of a party that has 
about it a touch of the archaic. At their convention in 
August, Canada’s Liberals appeared to go out of their way 
to condemn even such state interference with the coun- 
trys economy as Mr. King found it necessary to attempt 
during the war. The emphasis was all on maximum in- 
dividual freedom, reassertion of provincial rights, and, 
above all, freedom of international trade. When Macken- 
zie King announced his intention to resign last January, 
he did acknowledge the need for an answer to commu- 
nism more dynamic than laissez faire, urging an effort 
“to save the world from tyranny” by taking steps 
“to further equality of opportunity and social justice.” 
But in his record twenty-one years of government, his 
jiberalism was that of a Cordell Hull rather than a Roose- 
velt. For all his good-will and his tactically successful ad- 
ministration, he never fully appreciated the rise of trade 
unionism in Canada or the emergence of the cooperative 
movement. The result was that the center of progressive 
politics moved on to the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, What King did succeed in doing, through 
the geographically peculiar structure of his party, was to 
secure a maximum of cooperation between English and 
French Canadians. Of mixed parentage, Mr. St. Laurent 
will undoubtedly further this unity, but in terms of the 
country’s politics he would appear to be charged with a 
holding operation. As for Mr. King, he retires full of 
years and honors, the symbol of a long and fruitful chap- 
ter of Canadian history. * 


IN THE TRUE SPIRIT OF FRATERNITY— 
“protherly relationship’—the members of the Amherst 
College chapter of Phi Kappa Psi last spring decided to 
bring Thomas W. Gibbs into their group. Gibbs, an out- 
standing member of the sophomore class, happens to be a 
Negro. “We want Tom with us,” said the chapter’s presi- 
dent, “because he’s a great guy. We aren't interested in 
his race or color.” So this week they are initiating Gibbs. 
There would seem to be nothing radical about this action, 
since the stated policy of the national fraternity is that the 
only criteria for membership are character and ability. 
But the stated policy and the actual policy are, apparently, 
quite different. The national officers of Phi Kappa Psi, 
after failing to persuade the Amherst chapter to drop its 
intention to take in Gibbs, suspended the unit, a fort- 
night ago, for “unfraternal conduct,” of all things. For 
our part, we extend our congratulations to the honest and 
brave young men at Amherst who have set a remarkable 
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precedent—already being followed by the members of 
Alpha Chi Sigma at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who last week surrendezed their charter in a pro- 
test against bigoted national by-laws. . . . At the same 
time, we applaud the assault on Jim Crow that has been 
Jaunched by the tenants of Stuyvesant Town in New 
York City, who were only granted leases after the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, owner of the housing 
development, made sure their skins were of the whitest. 
When a few anti-Negro letters appeared in Town and 
Village, Stuyvesant Town's weekly newspaper, some 200 
readers wrote in to urge the admission of Negroes to the 
development. The paper is now running a poll on the 
question, and the results to date show 66 per cent of the 
tenants favoring the end of discriminatory leasing. We 
feel sure, however, that Metropolitan Life, although per- 
haps surprised by the flurry, will do nothing about the 
matter until forced to by the courts. A test case against 
the company, which enjoys partial tax exemption from 
the city, was lost last year in the state Supreme Court. 
The case comes up again in the Appellate Division at the 
end of this month, and we hope the decision works to the 
satisfaction of the majority of Stuyvesant Town's present 


tenants. 
P * 


THE SEISMOGRAPH AT FORDHAM MUST HAVE 
recorded something of a shock when Representative W. 
Kingsland Macy threatened the automobile dealers of the 
country with price controls. Representing Suffolk County, 
Long Island, where Democrats are all but disfranchised 
and New Dealers have to huddle together to sustain life, 
Congressman Macy is not a man to talk lightly of fed- 
eral regulation. It is unlikely, in fact, that the phrase 
“price controls” had ever before crossed his lips except 
to be derided, so great has been his addiction to free 
enterprise. But erfterprise, it seems, can be too free. In a 
few months of investigating, Mr. Macy’s House subcom- 
mittee on questionable trade practices has turned up a 
number of tricks in the retailing of cars that “are any- 
thing but laudable and are most certainly not designed to 
help our national economy.” So far, this year’s buyers 
have had to take some $250,000,000 worth of unwanted 
accessories and have lost $200,000,000 by having to trade 
in used cars at prices low enough to assure the dealer a 
handsome profit on the side. Otherwise, they might find 
themselves languishing on the bottom of a waiting list 
for as long as eighteen months. In addition, dealers have 
commonly allowed themselves to be insulted with gratui- 
ties ranging fren cigarette cases to $500 tips. The public 
Mr. Macy says, has been “mulcted” to give the dealers 
“exorbitant profits.” This bold kind of talk raises the 
hope that the Congressman will one day cast his eye on 
another free enterprise that bears heavily on his con- 
stituents—the Long Island Railroad. If so, he will find 
even among his Republican neighbors a remarkably unan- 
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imous judgment that private monopoly can be “anything 

but laudable,” that for downright incompetence, arro- 

gance, and cold indifference, no publicly owned enter- 
to 


prise can hold a candle Pi. he 


Berlin and the U.N. 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


HEN the Western powers brought the Berlin issu 

to the Security Council, they obviously never 
dreamed that the Council might use its authority to toss 
the issue back to the Big Four. Neither did the Soviet 
Union, which denied the competence of the U. N. to 
deal with the dispute and objected particularly to its sub- 
mission to the Security Council, where the Western 
have a guaranteed majority.” 


ee 


states, in Stalin's words, 
Both sides were presumably surprised by what followed: 

First, the patient attempts of Sr. Bramuglia of Argentina 

and the other five “neutrals” in the Council to find a 

formula which would solve the problem of currency con- 

trol—the technical point on which the four-power talks 

had broken down—and establish an acceptable time-table 
for lifting the blockade and resuming negotiations. Sec- 

ond, the plea by Secretary General Lie and Dr. Herbert 

V. Evatt, president of the Assembly, to the Big Four to 
resume talks immediately in a serious effort to end the 
mounting tension that threatens the peace of the world. 
Both moves were blocked, the first by Russia, the second 
by the Western trio. 

The actions initiated by the United Nations have fre- 
quently been interpreted as favoring Russia over the 
West, since they substituted mediation and an attempt to 
revive direct negotiations for the disciplinary action 
against the Kremlin desired by the complaining powers. 
Viewed more profoundly, however, they have brought 
to the surface for all to see the motives of power politics 
that animate East and West alike; and this revelation is 
not likely to be pleasing to either side. 

The record indicates that Russia does indeed want to 
arrive at an understanding on Berlin, and would probably 
make real concessions in order to do so while the 
Kremlin still holds certain political and strategic ad- 
vantages that time may dissipate. If it can now use its 
dominating position to bring about talks on the whole 
German situation, challenging Anglo-American efforts to 
rebuild western Germany as ‘a unified and independent 
industrial power linked with an armed Western Union, 
its position is likely to be strengthened. For the American 
position on Germany is not a popular one, as France's 
stubborn resistance to the new plans for the Ruhr 
amply demonstrates. What the Kremlin wants is a show- 
down on Germany before the “great alliance” of West- 
ern powers—embodied in the proposed Atlantic defense 
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pact as well as in Western Union and the E. R. P.—be. 
comes finally crystallized. 

For exactly the same reasons, the Western powers, 
especially the United States, quite simply do not want a 
settlement now; nor do they want to be trapped or in- 
veigled into talks about Germany. They are sure time is 
on their side. As long as the air lift works and Russia 
obligingly continues to use the harsh, unpopular weapon 
of the blockade, they much prefer to stall off negotiations 
which they believe, as does Moscow, would tend to bol- 
ster Russian prestige. 

The Western statesmen cannot very well explain all 
this. Their strategy must be to insist upon Moscow's 
illegal use of force in Berlin, on their own right to re- 
main there, and on the intransigent refusal of the Rus- 
sians to accept a reasonable settlement when the West 
did attempt negotiations. The last point is tactically the 
most important. Since the three Western powers were 
willing in September to negotiate with Russia, despite the 
blockade, their refusal to do so now, even. when urged 
by the highest officials of the U. N., can be defended only 
if they can show that the earlier talks collapsed, not on 
technical points, but because of the intransigent and un- 
reasonable attitude of the Kremlin. In turning down the 
Evatt-Lie proposal, the United States tried to meet this 
difficulty by first repeating its insistence that the blockade 
be lifted “so that negotiations can take place free from 
duress,” and by then arguing that the discussions in 
Berlin last September ended when it became clear that 
Russia had established the blockade “for the purpose of 
obtaining political objectives to which it is not entitled.” 
This is what must be proved if the Western refusal to 
negotiate is to be justified in the eyes of an anxious world 
craving peace. 

So far, it has not been proved. On the contrary, it is 
apparent that both Dr. Evatt and Mr. Lie believe the 
Berlin negotiations broke down, or were called off, be- 
cause of relatively minor technical differences rather thaa 
on an issue of principle. Their courageous plea to the four 
powers was based on that belief, and Mr. Evatt even re: 
marked in the Assembly that the conflict between the 

Soviet Union and the Western powers over Berlin had 
been reduced to that “between Tweedledum and Twee 
diedee.” Sr. Bramuglia and the other neutrals take the 
same view. In spite of the failure of their earlier efforts, 
they are now seeking a currency-control formula satisfac: 
tory to all four, and soon the Western powers will be 
confronted with a new proposal, which they must met: 
with more convincing objections if they are to defend 
their present course. 

That they can do so successfully seems most unlikely, 
for the facts are against them. A few days ago, William 
Shirer in a broadcast called attention to a document beat 
ing on this very question—a joint report of the militaty 
governors of the Western powers on their conversatioa 
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with Marshal Sokolovsky. According to Mr. Shirer, the 






_ 
cna sport had been omitted, curiously enough, from the 
owers State Department's White Paper on the Berlin crisis. In 
want ; it, General Clay and his two colleagues emphasized the 
or in fact that the negotiations in Berlin had definitely not 
time is “proken down.” Mr. Shirer quotes the three military 
an governors as follows: “We can sum up the over-all posi- 
veapon tion by reporting that after some days of little progress, 
iations Marshal Sokolovsky has given ground on most of the 
to bol: subsidiary issues, as well as making a reasonable proposal 
in regard to road and rail traffic. As regards road and 
ain all rail traffic, his proposals are probably acceptable.” There 
cow's remained, the generals said, three main points of dis- 
bp se agreement—over Western currency, trade, agd Soviet 
re Rus: restrictions on air traffic; and they suggested that these 
» West be resolved on a “governmental level.” But there was no 
lly the aitempt to do so. 
isi HE true case against further negotiations with the 


Russians is a hard one to defend publicly. It amounts 


1 urged ‘Gite 
; to this. E. R. P. is beginning to rebuild the economic 





ly 

es strength of Western Europe. Slowly, a union is taking 
ad un shape, out of which a defensive alliance can be formed 
‘wn the | with the United States as its power-house. When this is 
eet this | Complete, Russia will realize that its opportunity for ex- 
lockade — pansion is ended; only then can a settlement be looked 
se from upon as worth making. 

Some in The trouble with this argument is that it has been ad- 
ear that | Vanced by every great power since history began. It is 
pose of persuasive only if you believe that probity and a disinter- 
ititled.” | sted love of peace are the absolute monopoly of one side 
fusal to @ ‘© the dispute. One can agree that the American govern- 
5 world § Ment and, more tentatively, its Western partners do actu- 


ally believe this. But at the same time, one must admit 
that to many other nations and to millions of people in 


ry, it is rack 
all nations the argument is at least as unconvincing as the 


on nt same argument emanating from Moscow. Speaking 
her than (g Dfoadly, the peoples of the world do not wish to be ex- 
the four Posed to a present and continuing threat of war in order 
even re: p ‘© Sustain the theory that the Western powers alone want 
reen the p Peace. On the contrary, the peoples of the world will be 
tlin had JE Petsuaded that the Western powers want peace only if 
4 Twee they show a willingness, at least equal to that of Russia, 
take the [pt discuss specific issues in dispute. Their feeling, clearly 
+ efforts, JE “Pressed in the peace efforts of the neutrals and of 
satisfac: fe Messrs. Lie and Evatt, will be intensified rather than as- 
will be fe aged by Mr. Marshall's recent contemptuous reference 
ust meet & © Russian “peace propaganda.” 
, defen Put plainly, the West will lose whatever advantage 


time and the airlift may have given it, if it rejects rea- 
| sonable proposals made by the United Nations. For years 
how, the United States has made !egitimate political 
)apital out of Moscow’s refusal to accept U. N. decisions 

that went against its will or interests. By comparison with 
| Moscow's lavish use of the veto, our own by-passings and 
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manipulations have scemed minor sins. Where shall we 
stand today if we take the ladership in refusing to nego- 
tiate with the Soviet Union on terms which seem fair to 
the disinterested nations of the world, and base our re- 
fusal on arguments which our own record has revealed 
as specious? Whatever risks may lurk in agreements 
reached through negotiation, they can hardly be as great 
as those involved in a continued East-West deadlock, for 
which, if we continue to reject the pleas of the U. N. 
leaders, we shall surely be held responsible. 





POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 





Elephant up a Tree 


HE Republican Party has two months in which to get 
itself a character. By the time Congress convenes, it 
will have to decide once and for all whether its future 
lies in New Dealism cautiously administered or in 
McKinley fundamentalism trumpeted loudly and without 
inhibition. The G. O. P. has tried to go galumphing in 
both directions ever since the big blow of '32, and the 
resulting paralysis has cost it four straight elections. As 
long as Roosevelt was alive, the party chiefs could attrib- 
ute their periodic drubbings to his crafty charms and his 
alleged generosity with the public purse, but now they 
have only each other to blame, and they are doing it with 
a zest that promises much liveliness in the weeks ahead. 
In their first stunning hours of defeat Republican 
leaders, forsaken even by the farmers of Iowa, inevi- 
tably leaned toward the belief that their only hope was 
to go liberal. Like Mr. Dooley’s Supreme Court, the 
party would have to “follow th’ iliction returns.” For a 
few days its mavericks did all the talking. Declaring war 
on the Old Guard, Senator Aiken of Vermont counsele:| 
abandoning the “restraints of party regularity.” The 
Democratic triumph, he said, proved that the voters, 
“suspicious of the Old Guard machines of the Republi- 
can Party, feared that they would not get the right kind 
of cooperation and legislation.” There was stout talk of 
ousting Taft and Wherry from party leadership in the 
Senate and of overthrowing the Martin-Halleck cabal 
in the House. Wendell Willkie’s son, Philip, wrote a 
brave letter to the New York Herald Tribune in which 
he cited the election results as a “vindication” of his 
father's “conception of modern, social-minded Republi- 
canism,” and pointed out rather effectively that where 
Republican candidates were relatively enlightened they 
won; where they were troglodytes they lost. 
Russell Davenport, who managed Willkie’s campaign 
in 1940, called for “new leadership,” complaining that 
“for four successive elections the party has failed to in- 
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spire the American people with confidence.” E. F. 
Jaeckel, one of Dewey's chief aides, is said to have of- 
fered the acid explanation that the Governor was bur- 
dened with “a lot of excess baggage like Taft.” And 
even Joe Martin conceded the need for “fresh blood” in 
the party, remarking cryptically that the G. O. P. ran 
“too many Brahmans.” 

But soon the shock wore off, and tory heads began 
popping out of cyclone cellars. John Bricker may have 
winced inwardly at the forced retirement of such fellow- 
fundamentalists as Senator Brooks and Representative 
Knutson, but the face he turned to the country was as 
bland as ever, his convictions unruffled. “President Tru- 
man,” he said, “got all the cooperation he deserved” 
from the Eightieth Congress, and he “should expect no 
more during the next.” From his Long Island farm 
Clarence Budington Kelland, national committeeman and 
Taft supporter, blamed this month’s débicle on the “Al- 
bany group,” which “organized defeat in 1944... and 
had so improved their methods by 1948 that they were 
able to organize disaster.” Davenport was refuted at 
length in the letter columns of the Herald Tribune and, 
perhaps more significantly, in the editorial columns of 
the Wall Street Journal. 

It would be a serious mistake, I think, to take these 
answers merely as the face-saving apologia of a dying 
species. On the contrary, they are a rallying cry to tories 
of the party to make a fight of it. And the outcome of 
that fight will not only determine the character of the 
G. O. P. but profoundly affect the political alignment in 
the country for years to come. 

The argument of the Old Guard runs something like 
this: 

1. “Me too” campaigns don’t win elections. Four at- 
tempts—by Landon, by Willkie, and twice by Dewey— 
prove that. 

2. When the voters want New Deal government, they 
want it from the Democratic Party, which created it, not 
from Republican imitators. 

3. In 1946 the party campaigned on the issue of 
Republican fundamentalism versus the New Deal and 
won its only electoral victory in eighteen years. 

4. The country is entitled to a clear yes-or-no choice 
on increasing government controls. “If the Republican 
Party,” in the words of the Wall Street Journal, “will 
not serve its purpose of clearly posing the question, then 
the country will find other instruments by which the 
question can be tried and settled.” 

In view of what happened to tory Republicans—from 
Revercomb in West Virginia to Gearhart in California— 
one may suppose that in a straight yes-or-no test the 
G. O. P. this year would have been beaten to a powder, 
but the surmise is not relevant. The point is that the issue 
within the party has been fairly drawn, and I don't see 
how a decisive struggle can be avoided. If the party is 
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only to echo the Democrats at a distance, then it has p) 
real function and is probably doomed in any case. | 
must clearly establish its political identity or go down t) 
dust, as the ambivalent Whigs did ninety years ago, aaj 
it must do so immediately for the simple reason thy 







minority leaders must be chosen for the approachin it 





session of Congress. 

The line adopted by the Republicans in the Eight. 
first Congress will determine the nature of their can. 
paigns in 1950 and 1952, Should they decide to reney 
the leadership of Taft and Wherry in the Senate and o 
Martin and Halleck in the House, there can be no “m 
too” candidate four years from now. The die will be cay, 
and the Davenports, Aikens, and Philip Willkies may 4 
well come over to the Democrats right now. On the othe; 
hand, should the mavericks prevail, we can envision th 
crackup of the Grand Old Party and the forging o; 
one of those new “instruments” suggested by the Wa) 
Street Journal, perhaps a merger of Republican diehard 
and Dixiecrats under a joint banner of states’ rights an 
free enterprise. In either event it looks as though ti: 
tories will not long be denied the plebiscite they have 
been seeking, whatever good it may do them. 


Nanking’s Bitter Tea 


BY JULIAN SCHUMAN 






















Shanghai, November 1% 





VEN old China hands have been astonished by the 

pace of recent events here. Many of them have bees 
brought around to reality so rapidly that they are gettin 
ready to clear out. Within a period of less than a moni 
the Chinese Communist armies have taken all of Mao: 
churia, the richest area in China, virtually sealed the fat 
of North China, and advanced dangerously close to the 
capital at Nanking. Shanghai, the business heart of 
China, while still not directly threatened, has been th: 
scene of increasingly frequent rice riots and has alread 
imposed martial law. 

Signs of treachery and sagging morale among higi 
ranking Kuomintang army officers were visible soon afte 
the start of the vigorous Communist offensive thi 
autumn. The fall of Tsinan, the capital of Shantung 
Province, on September 24 was marked by the desertion 
of the commander of the 84th Division, Genera! W1 
Hua-wen, with his men at the height of the battle. A fer 
weeks later the Yunnanese General, Tsung Tsi-shens 
gave up not only Changchun, the capital of Manchuri, 
but the entire 60th Army. Formerly field commandess 
acting upon orders of the Generalissimo, made evel} 































JULIAN SCHUMAN is on the staff of the China 
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effort to escape falling into the hands of the Communists, 
even committing suicide to avoid it. But since the Nation- 

list position in the north began to crumble, they have 
allowed themselves to be captured in increasing numbers, 
Among the top military men who have surrendered are 
General Wang Yao-wu, former governor of Shantung 
-rovince, General Kang Tse of Hupeh, General Ou Shou- 
nien of Honan, and General Fan Han-chieh, commander- 
in-chief of the Kuomintang armies in Chinchow, capture 
of which opened the door to the last two government 
strongholds in Manchuria—Changchun and Mukden. 

An investigating committee of the Legislative Yuan 
in Nanking found the immediate cause of the fall of 
Tsinan to be the conduct of Governor Wang Yao-wu, 
faulty military tactics, poor intelligence, the defection of 
division-commander General Wu Hua-wen, and the 
treachery of General Liao Wen-wei, staff officer in charge 
of the city’s defense. The capture of Changchun, accord- 
ing to official government reports, was also due to treach- 
ery. The 60th Army under General Tsung Tsi-sheng 
mutinied against General Cheng Tung-kuo, deputy com- 
mander-in-chief of Nationalist forces in Manchuria and 
commander of the Changchun garrison. As a result, the 
only other force defending the city, the American- 
equipped new 7th Army under General Li Hung, was 
decimated. 

Immediately after the capture of Changchun the Com- 
munist radio claimed that the 60th Army had surrendered 
in protest against an order from Chiang that it should 
fight its way 175 miles south to beleaguered Mukden. 
General Cheng Tung-kuo, the Communists said, intended 
to have the 60th Army spearhead the drive and to keep 
the 7th Army for rear-guard action. The leader of the 
60th Army, General Tsung, refused to obey on the 
ground that his troops were not in condition to get 
through the Communist lines. 

Foreign military observers have been warning the 
Kuomintang that such defections could be fatal to the 
Nationalist cause. The demoralization began, they 
int out, as long ago as last year. The government, how- 
er, refused to recognize its seriousness until a string of 
military victories put the Communists almost on the road 
to Nanking. 

In contrast to the present decline in morale, the earlier 
heroic deaths of two high army officers are recalled. Gen- 
eral Chang Lin-fu, commander of the reorganized 74th 
Division and one of Chiang’s few experts on mechanized 
warfare, committed suicide during the fighting in south- 


pe 
cy 


ern Shantung Province in the summer of 1947. General 
Liu Kang, who played an important role in the govern- 
ment’s recapture of the Communist capital of Yenan last 
year, died in action last spring in northern Shensi Prov- 
ince, 

The tendency of field commanders to allow themselves 
to be captured if not to sell out to the Communists paral- 
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Jels a gradual change in the thinking of the highest Na- 
tionalist leaders. Unable to do anything about the hope- 
Jess military situation, many of them have simply adopted 
an attitude of resignation to defeat. Direction of Nation- 
alist war strategy has been concentrated in Nanking, but 
plans drawn up there, based on information received 
several weeks earlier, often fail to meet the needs of the 
changing situation at the front and bring disaster to the 
government forces. The field commanders, although they 
are aware that the orders from Nanking, usually from 
Chiang Kai-shek, are outdated, dare not say anything. So 
they, too, drift into defeatism, and military débacles such 
as the government has suffered become inevitable. 


HE loudly touted currency reforms introduced by the 

government were proved a failure in less than three 
months’ time. The gold yuan, valued officially at four to 
the American dollar, was ushered on to the scene on 
August 19 to replace the Chinese national currency 
(CNC), but by the beginning of November it had 
cracked wide open and was sold on the black market at 
the rate of fifty to one. Many Chinese newspapers called 
this reform “Chiang’s last trump,” and it may well have 
been the final straw which broke the back of China's 
upper middle class. Small business men, storekeepers, 
professional men, and office workers had thought and 
hoped that it would save China’s inflation-ridden econ- 
omy. At one time among the strongest supporters of 
Chiang Kai-shek, these groups obeyed the order to con- 
vert their private holdings of foreign currency, gold, and 
silver iato gold yuan. But having converted chiefly during 
August and September, when the official value was main- 
tained, they were soon left high and dry with stacks of 
a much devalued money. Early in November the gov- 
ernment officially recognized the black-market rate of 
fifty to one, set a new rate of twenty to one, and aban- 
doned all restrictions on the possession of gold, silver, 
and foreign currency. 

As the black-market rate climbed, the people swarmed 
into the shops to exchange their fast depreciating money 
for goods. Goods, however, were scarce, and prices were 
pegged far above the black-market rate. There was not 
much the holders of gold yuan could do but watch the 
value drop. The foreign currency, gold, and silver turned 
in amounted to about 
official government figures. Wealthy Chinese are not be- 


$190,000,000, according to 


lieved to have contributed very much. It is no secret that 
they have sent most of their property abroad. 

It is not too difficult to see what is eating the little 
man here, the man who had faith in his government and 
put his small holdings into the new money. Not only is 
his investment losing its value, but his money is not ac- 
cepted when he tries to buy something. The rice dealer 
and the butcher have no desire to part with their vital 


commodities for “Chiang’s last trump. 
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Greece and the Ruhr 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


Paris, November 18 


REECE, Berlin, Palestine, Spain are the four ques- 
tions still projecting alternatively their light and 


their shadow on this controversial Assembly of 
the United Nations. One day solutions look nearer, next 
day far off; but one thing is already certain—as it ap- 
proaches its end, this Assembly reveals the forces of 
peace alert and determined not to permit the forces of 
war to have their way. 

On Greece a solution seemed closer when the fantasti- 
cally inept Sophoulis-Tsaldaris government collapsed last 
week. Today the same government has again installed it- 
self in power, a grotesque resurrection. But United 
Nations intervention in the Greek affair has served to 
strengthen the conviction that an entire change in Anglo- 
American policy is indispensable unless Washington 
wants to see in Greece a repetition of what is happening 
in China. I have been talking with several of the best ex- 
perts on the Greek question; their opinion could be sum- 
marized in the statement that there is no time to lose. But 
the clearest analysis of the situation was provided by J. A. 
Sophianopoulos, former Greek Foreign Minister and 
president of the Union of Republican Leftists, whom I 
have known well from the days of the San Francisco con- 
ference. 

In an exclusive statement for The Nation Mr. Sophi- 
anopoulos said: ‘The government which resigned the 
other day and has today resumed office played its last 


card in the ‘big summer offensive’ which was supposed to 
wipe out the Markos troops and put a stop to the rebel- 
lion. This offensive was carried out by strong government 
forces, equipped with abundant American material. It 
was to demonstrate beyond dispute the correctness of the 
government's ‘dynamic’ policy; to prove that the Greek 
crisis could only be settled by force of arms. But the 
offensive failed; the government's ‘decisive victory’ in the 
Grammos Mountains was followed by greater and still 
more threatening guerrilla activity; today the Pelopon- 
nesus in the south, completely separated from the frontier 
areas, is in large measure controlled by the rebels. This 
last fact places the Athens government in a very difficult 
position in relation to its supporters, for it has insisted 
that the rebellion can continue only through the help of 
Greece’s northern neighbors.” 

“What is the feeling of the people after the failure of 
the offensive and the latest government crisis?”’ I asked. 

“People are convinced that there is only one way out— 
the rapid formation of a really representative govern- 
ment, including members of all the moderate and demo- 
cratic elements in the country, whether or not they are 
represented in the present Parliament. This discredited 
Parliament should, moreover, be dissolved so that the 
people may express their sovereign will in truly free elec 
tions. Only such a government can inspire enough con- 
fidence, in the rebels—to stop the civil war—and in 
Greece's northern neighbors—to create a peaceful at- 
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mosphere of collaboration in the Balkan countries.” 
“What do you think,” I asked further, “of the way the 
United Nations has handled the problem?” 

“The event which has carried most weight is not the 
platonic resolution passed by a majority of the Political 
Committee but the proposal of the Australian delegate, 
Colonel Hodgson—unanimously carried—to initiate di- 
rect conversations between Greece and its northern 
neighbors under the chairmanship of Dr. Evatt, president 
of the General Assembly. The Australian proposal ap- 
peared as a ray of hope in the dark skies of Greece. It had 
an enthusiastic reception in moderate circles, that is to say, 
among the great majority of Greeks, since Dr. Evatt, 
especially, has their complete confidence.” 

“What do you think, Mr. Minister, is the basic mistake 
made in Greece by the Western powers?” I asked. 

“The failure to realize that a new and different people 
has arisen in Greece—as in other countries—in conse- 
quence of the war, the occupation, and the struggle for 
freedom. It is this new people that holds the keys to the 
future,” said the former Foreign Minister. ‘To ignore 
this change in the political and social conditions of the 
country, to disregard the progressive elements which 
make up the great mass of the Greek people, is to build 
on sand and expose oneself to the most disagreeable 
surprises.” 

“Something like what is happening now in China?” 
I asked. 

“Exactly. If the only result of the Sophoulis-Tsaldaris 
government's term in office has been to strengthen and 
extend the rebellion, one may be sure that the setting up 
of an exactly similar government, instead of the kind 
called for by the situation, will sooner or later lead Amer- 
ican policy in Greece to another Mukden.” 
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S FOR the Berlin problem, the would-be mediators 

in the U. N. are not in the least discouraged by the 
evasive answers of the powers concerned, although the 
Evatt-Lie initiative has been officially catalogued as a 
démarche sans résultat. The two U.N. officials are re- 
ported to be considering another note to the Big Four 
urging them to negotiate their differences. Meanwhile 
Sefior Bramuglia, the president of the Security Council, 
has sent to the American, British, and French delega- 
tions proposals for a four-power monetary-control plan 
for Germany so devised as not to prejudice commercial 
and financial operations in the Western zones. These 
concrete suggestions, which the experts of the three 
countries are now examining, will undoubtedly be fol- 
lowed by others, and the Big Four will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to avoid a direct reply. 

The psychological aspects of these efforts are particu- 
Jarly interesting. I doubt that even the Thomas commit- 
tee would dare charge Messrs. Evatt and Bramuglia with 
being tools of the Kremlin. As a matter of fact, Evatt 
won the Assembly chairmanship against the wishes of 
the Soviet bloc, and while Bramuglia has revealed him- 
self as an intelligent, patient, and tactful diplomat, it 
is difficult to forget that he is still Dictator Perén’s For- 
eign Minister. That these two men should undertake 
with confidence and enthusiasm the task of reconciling 
the Big Four shows how deep-rooted is the will for 
peace in the United Nations. Indeed, after days of stall- 
ing, people here are beginning to be fed up with “ques- 
tions of procedure.” The perseverance of the mediators 
indicates that they believe there is a chance of success. 
My predictions of an ultimate East-West understanding 
may not be wishful thinking after all. 

Despite the known opposition of General Clay and 
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lesser officers to any compromise, one factor that may 
speed a settlement, first on Berlin and then on the whole 
German issue, is the disagreement that crops up peri- 
odically among the Western occupying powers. The dis- 
pute over the Ruhr is a case in point. The Queuille Cab.- 
net is already burdened with innumerable domestic prob- 
lems. Now, as a result of the Anglo-American decision 
on the Ruhr, it faces a new offensive led by General 
de Gaulle. In most of his public pronouncements dur- 
ing the past year the General has managed to damage his 
own prospects by an evident incapacity to say the right 
thing. His press conference last Wednesday was on the 
whole no exception, but at one point he hit the nail on 
the head when he characterized the action of the British 
and Americans as “the greatest blunder of the century.” 
On this issue he has the whole French nation behind 
him, from the Communists to the General Staff. If the 
Queuille Cabinet hopes to repel the Gaullist assault, it 
would be well advised to strengthen its resistance to the 
American-British policy of restoring to power in Ger- 
many the industrialists who armed the country for Hitler. 


yon Spanish democratic forces won a victory in the 
General Assembly last Thursday which left Franco's 
observers badly shaken. A neatly contrived maneuver 
which Dr. Arce of Argentina hoped to put across unno- 
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ticed exploded in his face like a trick cigar. As Louis Lévy 
commented in Le Populaire, “M. Arce may be a good 
surgeon, but he is a dismal flop as a strategist.” Back 
from a trip to Madrid, Arce went to a meeting of the 
Juridical Committee a few weeks ago and, taking advan- 
tage of the poor attendance, managed to knock out 
from a resolution a paragraph which specified that by 
virtue of the 1946 resolution Spain would not be in- 
vited to participate in the International Statistics Con- 
vention. This was somewhat of a Pyrrhic victory for Arce, 
since Spain has never been a member of the convention, 
but the Franco press splashed the story on its front pages, 
Yesterday the Guatemalan delegate, José Garcia-Gra- 
nados, raised the question in the Assembly. He had 
been preceded by Henri Rolin, president of the Belgian 
Senate and a distinguished jurist, who explained his 
country’s vote in the Juridical Committee in terms con- 
demnatory of Franco. The debate that followed proved 
fatal to Franco. Not a single defender of the General- 
issimo dared take the floor. After a concentrated attack 
on the Spanish Fascist regime by Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Mexico, and Guatemala the climax came when the Brit- 
ish delegate declared that the United Kingdom had no 
intention of trying to modify the U. N.’s condemnation 
of Franco. The American delegation did not see fit to 
make a similar declaration. 


Israel at First Glance 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 


Y PARTICIPATION in the One World mis- 

M sion ended in Italy. A few of the group went 

on to Israel to dedicate a street in Tel Aviv to 

Fiorello LaGuardia, but I had work to do that kept me 

in Rome. Luckily I succeeded in arranging my plans so 

that I was able to go a little later and stay nearly two 
weeks instead of two days. 

The first thing to be said about Israel is that it is far 
too hard to get to. Because of Arab threats and the anom- 
alous position of the new Jewish state, the only airline 
that goes there openly and provides regular scheduled 
service is a Czech line, running planes from Prague to 
Haifa. To take care of the traffic from Western Europe 
a few lines send planes to Haifa by way of Paris and 
Rome. They use other names to cover this innocent boot- 
legging operation and send out flights more or less at 
their own convenience. The result is that a passenger is 
not told until the last moment when he is to leave—from 
either end of the run. Most of the planes are old, the 
meals poor, the seats uncomfortable—and you are grate- 
ful to be taken at all. This silly state of affairs will end 
only when Israel is generally recognized and the Moslem 





countries no longer find blackmail a useful weapon. 

We got off at dawn in a plane carrying part freight 
and part passengers. When we landed at Athens around 
lunch time we were told to say, if questioned, that we 
were on our way to Cyprus. The Athens airport had a 
down-at-the-heels look, and the refreshment place to 
which passengers were directed was an untidy veranda 
offering little besides tea and a few dubious cakes. An 
American, asserting his inalienable right to eat where he 
pleased, walked over to a nearby, far more pretentious 
restaurant, where he ordered roast beef and fried pota- 
toes. The proprietor regretfully declined to serve him, 
saying that all passengers had to eat at the place desig: 
nated. 

The row which followed gradually attracted the 
police, the man in charge of the refreshment bar, an air- 
field official or two, and finally a member of the Greek 
secret police who had been sitting in the sun picking his 
teeth in a manner intended to register indifference, All 
were loudly adamant, and when the American, probably 
unbalanced by hunger and the smell of roasting beef, 
asked what these Greeks thought they were doing any 
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how ordering around a citizen of the United States that 
was keeping their miserable country in guns and butter, 
he was politely referred to the American Mission for 
Greece. “They make the rules for this airfield,” said the 
secret-service man with an air of sly triumph. Perhaps 
they do and perhaps they don’t; there were enough jeeps 
and American uniforms around the field to give color to 
the claim. 

We did not even stop at Cyprus, but flew direct to 
Haifa. When we landed it was about six in the evening 
and still light. The customs and security formalities were 
as tedious as in most ports of eatry, but they were not 
excessive, I think, for a new nation wrestling with the 
double task of organizing itself and fighting a war. 
When, after long waiting, I was asked whether I could 
mention a couple of people in Tel Aviv who would vouch 
for me, I gave the name of a minister of the government 
I had known in America. Then I fished for a second 
name, my rind suddenly blank. The security .officer 
smiled rather mockingly and said, “He'll do.” I had the 
impression he did not really believe me but decided I 
looked harmless. He was a shrewd-looking, small man 
who shifted rapidly froin English to Hebrew to Polish to 
Yiddish as he dealt with the newcomers. I watched him 
with a peculiar pleasure, thinking back to my last visit in 
1946: to the British inspectors and officers, and the 
Tommies on guard. This time I was not asked my re- 
ligion. For the moment the security officer stood as sym- 
bol and personification of 
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Tel Aviv is a city unlike any other. People say you 
grow to like it, but I did not stay long enough for that. 
Although some of the outlying parts are pleasant and 
well planned, the main streets are compressed, the build- 
ings jammed together and insubstantial-looking. Tel Aviv 
was obviously built by impatient people who were thrust- 
ing the past behind them and who wanted, above every- 
thing, a place of their own, clean and white and new. It 
has neither the dignity nor the air of permanence a gov- 
ernment seat should have. After all the talk is done, in 
Parig and London and Washington, after the Arab Le- 
gion has gone back across the Jordan, Jerusalem should 
resume its ancient role as capital of the Jewish state. 

Meanwhile Tel Aviv does very well, for its good 
points are considerable. It is bursting with animation. 
People complain of the heax and say they get more work 
done in Jerusalem. But the sun does not seem to lower 
Tel Aviv's vitality. Cafes crowded with people edge 
the sidewalks and the waterfront drive; bands play loud 
music; soldiers hustle by on foot or in jeeps; shops do 
business; the beach is noisy with bathers and playing 
children. The government offices are in the pleasant 
suburb of Hakirya, appropriately a former German settle- 
ment, where the various ministries operate in big, com- 
fortable private houses, with verandas and gardens to 
insure quiet and seclusion. As a temporary arrangement 
nothing could be better. But it is obviously a makeshift. 

The managers of the Park Hotel act in various odd 

capacities, as advisers, 





the independent state of 
Israel; a sort of wingless 
Victory. 


Who Wrestled with the Angel 


The cut plant cries the root 


money-changets, and espe- 
cially as information officers. 
They know who everyone 
is and where you can reach 








T IS not sensible to go to 

Israel as I did, without 
making arrangements ahead 
of time. Rooms are as hard 
to find as in New York or 
Paris; even transportation 
should be booked in ad- 
vance. It was sheer luek 
that I got a bed in Tel Aviv 
that night. Another passen- 
ger who had planned to go 
there decided at the last 
moment to stay with friends 
in Haifa and kindly turned 
over to me his taxi seat and 
room reservation. We drove 
to Tel Aviv through sharp 
moonlight that revealed 
plainly the little Arab vil- 
lages by the roadside. Many 
had been shattered by gun- 
fire. All were deserted. 


And the star a sky. Jacob, 
Thou hast prevailed! 


A body is given back 

To the harried breath, 

Steel to the pent tongue, 

And a voice fierce as a wound, hard as flame. 
Strikes as the battle is sung. 


This the response 

To the crying of lands: 

The fruit loved out of the rock, 

The ladder arched over the sea toward home, 
—This ladder of hands. 


Let him who wrestled 

With the angel speak! 

The mute have been silent too long 
And the gentle too meek. 

Hold the warm land in your eyes! 


Whispered to shouting life 
By the chambered dead 
Israel rose. 
MAR JORIE CHADBOURNE 











him at what time. The morn- 
ing after | arrived they put 
me in touch with the gov- 
ernment press office, located 
down the street in a former 
British officers’) dub. The 
office is headed by Moshe 
Pearlman, whom I had seen 
in New York a couple of 
months earlier, just as he 
was leaving to take his pres- 
ent job. 

Formerly a writer for the 
New Statesman and Nation 
and other British journals, 
Pearlman is the last man 
you would look for in a gov- 
ernment job. He is volatile 
and funny, quick, unsystem- 
atic, inventive, energetic, 
harassed, defiantly unofficial 
iN appearance and manner. 
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He looks like Groucho Marx reduced in size and togged 
out in khaki shorts and a jeep: altogether the perfect 
anti-bureaucrat. And he does a wonderful job that had 
not been done at all until he took over; he has injected 
life into the information service of the government and 
broken down the barriers of excessive caution that kept 
the press at arm’s length during the first two critical 
months of Israel's fight for existence. Now newspaper- 
men and other authorized observers go where they want 
within reasonable security limits; travel facilities are 
provided; censorship is prompt and moderate; and the 
age-old reserve of the military, no less crusty and well 
intrenched in the new army of Israel than elsewhere in 
the world, has been at least cracked by the enthusiastic 
assaults of Pearlman and his small staff. 

The press office is a rather inadequate, ramshackle 
place, overflowing with newspaper writers and visitors 
of all nationalities. Pearlman was away when I got there, 
but I was greeted by his chief assistant, Nahum Stern- 
berg, whom I had met in Jerusalem two years ago. 
From that moment on I was heiped to see what I 
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wanted to see and to meet anyone I wanted to talk to, 
Some newsmen complained of disorganization and poor 
facilities. Both existed. ‘There were few conveniences 
for working, letters and wires sometimes got lost, and 
the people in charge were overworked to the point of dis- 
traction, 

None of this is really important. What counts 

is the creation, in the midst of war and a truce more 
exasperating than war, of a freely functioning, intelli- 
gent information service run by people who respect the 
virtue of facts. Any journalist will agree that nothing 
reveals the character of a government so precisely as 
its press department. Here compactly summed up is tts 
attitude toward truth and freedom, its belief in people, 
its relations with other states. If I knew nothing else 
about Israel, Moshe Pearlman’s office would reassure me 
as to its essential quality. 
[In recent issues of The Nation Miss Kirchwey has described 
hev visits this past summer in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Italy as a member of the One World delegation. Her report 
on Israel will be continued next week.} 


Yugoslavia: Neither East Nor West 


BY ALEXANDER WERTH 


I. Tito’s Odds for Survival 
Belgrade, November 
ORE than four months have passed since the 
Meise launched its deadly onslaught on 
Marshall Tito, but Yugoslavia—Tito’s Yugosla- 
via—is still going strong. Having been in Belgrade and 
other parts of the country during the greater part of 
these four months, I should like to present here what 
I consider the main reasons why Tito’s regime did not 
collapse, and also the formidable economic and political 
problems it must solve if it is to survive. 

A current Yugoslav joke is that the world, like an- 
cient Gaul, is divided into three parts—East, West, and 
Yugoslavia. Now Yugoslavia, it should be remembered, 
was on the outer fringe of the Russian bloc, which in 
itself was important. The relative independence it has 
shown would have been inconceivable without the help 
of geography. In a recent article* I explained how 





ALEXANDER WERTH was for some years Moscow 
correspondent of The Nation and the Manchester Guar- 
dian. The second part of his article, to appear next 
week, deals with Tito’s program of industrialization 
and efforts to develop foreign trade. 











* Poland: Collectivization and Crisis. The Nation, October 23, 


Poland, wedged between Germany and Russia, could 
not, when it came to the point, adopt a political line 
sharply independent of Russia—hence Gomulka’s “re- 
cantation.” Compared with Poland, Yugoslavia is much 
less Russia-conscious; to the ordinary Yugoslav, other 
than the conscientious and politically trained Commu- 
nists—and these are not so very numerous per head of 
population—Russia is almost as remote as France or the 
United States. If, as Borba remarked the other day, “ia 
no country outside Russia is Comrade Stalin so dearly 
loved as in Yugoslavia,” this rather supports the theory 
that distance !ends enchantment to the view. Borba added, 
however, that much as the Yugoslavs loved Stalin, they 
could not consider him infallible, and suggested that it 
was a piece of papal arrogance for the Kremlin to claim 
that it alone was capable of giving the correct interpre: 
tation of Marxism and Leninism. Can one imagine the 
official Communist paper of one of Russia’s immediate 
neighbors expressing such hair-raising opinions? 

The conclusion of the three Borba articles on this sub- 
ject—they are believed to have been written by Tito 
himself or by Tito in collaboration with Milovan Djilas, 
his Number Three—was not without unconscious hu- 
mor: it said in effect that while Yugoslavia was a Social- 
ist state, far more Socialist than Hungary or Poland, its 
socialism was its own kind of socialism, based on its own 
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terpretation of Marxism-Leninism and adapted to its 

wn particular requirements. Moreover, however much 
the Russians screamed at it and denounced it as “Trot- 
skyist,” treating it more offensively than they would the 

ost rabidly reactionary country, Yugoslavia would al- 
ways be on Russia’s side. The Russians, Czechs, Hun- 
garians, and the rest of them could behave as badly 
as they wished to Yugoslavia; Yugoslavia would still be 
their faithful ally. 


i SHOULD be said at this point that of all the rea- 
sons behind the Russian-Yugoslav conflict, the military 
reason was the most important. This is well under- 
stood in Belgrade and is, indeed, clearly revealed in the 
correspondence between the central committees of the 
Soviet Communist Party and the Yugoslav Communist 
Party which preceded and led up to the famous Comin- 
form resolution. One of the Russians’ most emphatic 
complaints was that they were not treated with ‘‘frater- 
nal frankness” in Yugoslavia: they said the Yugoslavs 
objected to the presence of Russian military advisers in 
Belgrade and made all sorts of feeble excuses for get- 
ting rid of them, refusing to let the Russians pry into 
the secrets of Yugoslavia’s army, Communist Party, or 
economic organization. What the Russians resented was 
that Tito fancied himself as a great general and was 
determined to run the Yugoslav army in his own way 
and not to allow it to become a mere appendage of the 
Red Army, with standardized Russian equipment, Rus- 
sian military advisers running the show—as they do in the 
Polish and Czech armies—-and the closest contact be- 
tween the Yugoslav and the Russian general staffs. How 
piqued the Russians were by this attitude may be seen 
from their deliberate attempt to belittle the Yugoslav 
army. Yugoslavia was liberated, they asserted, by the 
Red Army after German paratroops had totally disorgan- 
ized the Yugoslav command—which is historically about 
80 per cent untrue. A theme running through most of 
Tito’s speeches is that “we must learn from the lessons 
of our own glorious Partisans.” 

Those who like to speculate on what would happen if 
a war started have a fairly plausible theory that if Yugo- 
slavia got involved, the situation would become similar 
to that of 1941. The army, not knowing exactly whom 
or what it was fighting for, would rapidly disintegrate; 
the Cominform Communists, with perhaps some Tito 
Communists, would take to the hills; the peasants would 
adopt an attitude of waiting; and the priests and all 
kinds of revived Chetniks, Ustashi, and other reaction- 
aries would go into battle under the banners of the capi- 


: talist West. In Croatia separatism would revive with a 


vengeance. It is a tragic reflection on the state of Europe 
that all those who collaborated with Hitler between 1939 
and 1945 speak most lovingly of Britain and America 
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wealthy Serbs will say to you after a couple of drinks of 
rakija, “Oh, if only the Americans would occupy us!” 
However, this discussion is so far academic. And 
meanwhile the Tito regime is still in full control of 
Yugoslavia—indeed, I should say, more fully in control 
than it was two months ago—in spite of Russian at- 
tempts to overthrow it. The Russians first tried to split 
the Yugoslav nation by calling on “true Communists” to 
turn out Tito, Rankovic, Djilas, and Kardelj, Having 
failed, they tried to split the Yugoslav Communist Party 
by publishing surreptitiously the correspondence be- 
tween the two Communist parties. Tito accepted the 
challenge and had the correspondence published in 
pamphlet form in Belgrade, with comments. When 
General Arso Jovanovic was shot while trying to escape 
into Rumania to set up a “Free Yugoslav Committee,” 
Moscow tried to use the incident to stir up trouble in the 
army. Except for some elements which were purged, the 
army remained loyal, and Tito found that the Jovanovic 
affair could be exploited for his own ends—"to desert to 
the East is just as treasonable as to desert to the West” 


* was the line taken. Finally the Russians tried to split the 


government. A Pravda article on September 8, followed 
up by one in New Timies, spoke fairly politely of the 
“Tito group” but at the same time singled out for 
anathema “hangman” Rankovic, Tito’s Minister of the 
Interior and police chief. It was a clear hint to Tito that 
if he wished to make peace with Moscow he must sacrifice 
Rankovic. This was already a great admission of weak- 
ness on the part of the Russians, and Tito refused to 
give ground. Soon afterward he made a series of public 
appearances, always with Rankovic by his side. 

Though the Russians have failed to shake the regime, 
the people do not show much enthusiasm for it. Whether 
it is to blame or not, it has succeeded in isolating Yugo- 
Slavia from East and West alike. The army, economi- 
cally in a privileged position and given to hero worship, 
is on the whole behind Tito; and so is the proletarian 
youth—the omladina Titova—whose Partisan songs con- 
tinue to resound in the streets of Belgrade. The townspeo- 
ple, government officials, artisans, and a large proportion 
of the peasants are more concerned with their immediate 
economic problems than with high politics. What sharp 
pro-Cominform opposition to Tito exists is found less 
in the working class than among the intelligentsia, not 
the remnants of the old reactionary intelligentsia but 
the young students of the technical colleges, especially 
of Belgrade University. Some four hundred students 
were recently expelled from the university, for various 
reasons but chiefly, it seems, for disagreeing with the 
Yugoslav version of Marxism-Leninism—in short, for 
criticizing the government's attitude toward Russia. Apart 
from the enmity of these elements, however, Tito remains 
politically in a fairly strong position. Yugoslavia’s weak- 
ness today is economic rather than political. 





London, November 15 

T SEEMS fantastic that it should be so. In those four 
| ess long years we followed, almost hour by hour, 

the curve of one another's fortunes. We saw on the 
map just what point our enemies had reached, measured 
the distance between that arrival and the next significant 
objective. We congratulated one another on the rare but 
heartening victories now one, now the other, of us won. 
El Alamein, Stalingrad, the thousand-bomber raid on 
Cologne, the downfall of Mussolini, each of these was 
like a mountain peak scaled by men who were never 
certain that at the next stage of the journey there would 
not be a new betrayal or a new disaster. We were forti- 
fied by the same speeches—the short, clipped orders of 
the day in which Stalin told our people no less than 
his own that we should hold firm; or the magnificent 
rhetoric of Churchill, with those flashes of interpolated 
humor that were nothing less than genius since they 
enabled us to relax our tension as we drove ourselves on 
to that point where we knew our fortunes must change; 
or the calm eloquence of Roosevelt, less steeled in tem- 
per than that of Stalin, less flashing than that of Church- 
ill, yet, in some magic way, more intimate and comforting 
than either. We shared all these things, feeling at the 
time like members of a great company on some vast 
storm-tossed ship, which has somehow the conviction 
that it will outride the storm. 

There were plenty of things on which we disagreed. 
Each of us, no doubt, had a special pride in our own 
country’s contribution, and reservations about this or 
that element in the leadership or the organization of our 
comrades. All of us knew what shattering mistakes we 
had made in the past, how often we had been blind, how 
stupidly we had misjudged. All of us knew, too, that 
we had a debt to pay: for the refugees to whom we had 
refused asylum, for the party shibboleths to which we 
had given excessive deference, for the sacrifices we had 
made of other people’s safety in the hope that we might 
purchase perhaps another year or two of uneasy peace. 
All of us knew that there were pledges we had broken 
and hopes we had disappointed; each of us tried to 
find consolation in an unspoken conviction that our 
broken pledge was less important, the disappointment 
we had caused less poignant, than the pledges .and 
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Let’s Start Over 
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disappointments for which other nations were responsi- 
ble. With all our faults of spirit and defects of plan, 
there was between us a sense of common purpose, a 
dream of future friendship, which had the power to 
make the pain and suffering of those years things we 
could bear. Our pre-war follies seemed so petty, the sus- 
picions so unwarranted, the ignorance so unnecessary, 
that as our armies raced to drive the enemy from Paris 
and Brussels, from Prague and Athens, from Rome and 
Belgrade, from Amsterdam and Oslo, we believed that 
the endless battalions of freedom could at last accom- 
plish that essential liberation which might banish in a 
final way the fear of war from the lives of men and 
women everywhere. 


T SEEMS fantastic that it should be as it is today after 

what we have been through together. Hardly have we 
exorcised one demon than another rises up to warn us 
that the hope of liberation was an illusion. As the tragic 
refugees of the last war begin to leave the concentration 
camps, new armies of refugees march behind them, not 
less tragic than their precursors. We speak, on both sides, 
of new tyrannies, of new warmongers, of men and 
women, cast in heroic mold but yesterday, praised by us 
all, upon whom today we hurl bitter curses. We even 
seek, a little shamefaced, no doubt, but still with excuses 
that each day enable us to feel less shabby, for ways and 
means to turn our enemies of yesterday into the organ- 
ized friends of tomorrow, against the same peoples to 
whom we had sworn that our comradeship was eternal. 
We devise against each other mass weapons of death 
ten times more disastrous than those that turned our 
ancient heritage into a heap of rubble. In every country, 
indeed, there are those who listen with pride to their 
statesmen’s boast of unbreakable strength or of irre 
sistible weapons. All of us search uneasily for the means 
to disarm the friends of those enemies who were out 
friends. All of us weigh how much we dare pay for the 
aid of those we defeated, in the struggle we foresee 
against those with whom we shared the victory. 

It seems fantastic that we should have drifted into 
this mood. Each partner in what, three years ago, we 
swore was an unbreakable alliance now spends incredible 
energy in emphasizing what is bad in the other. Each 
uses, often without shame or hesitation, the mean lie and 
malicious rumor. Each seeks to undermine the others 
sources of material well-being, to close the frontiers 
against the poison of the other's propaganda. We art 
ready, on both sides, to organize the defense of ugly 
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regimes if only the territories they control have strategic 
significance or can offer raw materials which, valuable 
1 peace, would at once become decisive in the event of 
war. And our leaders, on both sides, use all the infinite 
resources of the propagandist’s art to conceal from us the 
scale and the danger of the maneuvers in which they are 
engiged. They speak with pain of the refusal of their 
erstwhile colleagues to discuss and act with common hon- 
esty. They attribute to one another the basest of motives. 
Each professes to discern in the other's policy an end de- 
structive of the high purpose for which we fought. Each 
summons to his aid those emotive concepts which, when 
seen out of proper perspective, trick the ordinary man 
aad woman into the temper where thought is clouded 
by passions of fear and anger. We must not lose our 
honor. Our prestige is at stake. We dare not again em- 
bark upon the folly of appeasement. We must be pow- 
erful enough to make it plain that our strength will not 
yield to threats. We must remember that each concession 
we make is merely the basis for a new demand. It is as 
if some composite ghost of all our dead were wandering 
mong us muttering, “II faut en finir,” and rousing the 
great leader to urge us once more “to bring things to a 
head.” There are even those among us ready to test 
by action the will on that other side—which was once 
our side, too—and, as they say, “settle” our differences 
in some Armageddon in which our “freedom” is set 
aginst their “freedom,” and our “democracy” against 
t “democracy.” 

in such a climate it is not surprising that there should 

be everywhere a mood of doubt and disillusion. It is as 
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if we were witnessing once again that ‘failure of nerve” 
which paralyzes the wills of men when some given 
civilization reaches its grand climacteric. All the signs of 
that failure multiply about us. It seems at least possible 
that the common values which bind us all together are 
breaking beneath the strain we put upon them. Strange 
faiths all over the world draw to themselves new votaries 
who hope in their embrace to find the secret of escape 
from the fears which threaten them. Fanaticism increas- 
ingly denies us the calm which permits reasoned reflec- 
tion upon our differences, and thus bars the road to 
the sane compromise we all desire. The sacred texts of 
one creed are hurled against the sacred texts of another 
as though we had never poured scorn upon the folly of 
the conflict between Blues and Greens in the streets of 
Byzantium. We denounce the skeptic as the peddler of 
disunifying heresy, and shrink from no ways and means 
to prove him guilty of sedition or, more desirably, of 
treason. We see secret enemies in all those who try to 
keep their heads, We are not even certain that those who 
are silent are to be trusted. We are expected to prove 
our loyalty by the loudness of our applause for those 
who have lost all sense of proportion and can find no 
release save in invective and denunciation. A dismayed 
generation is stricken by the passions of a cold war which 
it does not know how to arrest. And, again on both sides, 
the philosophers and historians revise the annals of the 
past so that the atmosphere will remain heated and the 
mass of men and women be too bemused to ask their 
leaders what price they must pay for a new slaughter. 
Rarely in previous periods of crisis have those whose 
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function it ought to be to communicate insight and 


understanding been so eager to blind us to the truth. 
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It is not surprising that passion should threaten reason 
in any age in which the elements of a new social order are 
beginning to emerge. We must not forget that, despite 
the merits of those who have represented at its best the 
old order—their sense of public duty, the high quality 
of their intelligence, their readiness to mitigate suffering 
when they could be made to see it—over most of the 
world their privileges bore down harshly upon the 
masses. We must not forget, either, that when those 
privileges have been threatened by the discontent of the 
masses, their possessors have never hesitated to identify 
them with the security of civilization and to punish with 
relentless severity those who thought in terms of re- 
bellion. It is not an accident that the Old and the New 
Testament alike are full of hatred against the rich, or 
that the Book of Revelations is in essence an angry 
prayer that a bitter revenge may be visited upon the piti- 
less Roman conqueror. Nor is it accident that in the 
tortured ages of the Reformation and the French Rev olu- 
tion there was released in those who saw liberation and 
hope on the horizon a yearning to safeguard their dreams 
by brutality, and even terror, if no other method seemed 
to offer the chance of giving them effective realization. 


T IS not fantastic that a ruling class should see 
em contemptible and outrageous in the formu- 
lation of new principles of social order of which one 
result must be to deprive it of the authority it has long 
enjoyed. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Marshall today no doubt 
read the denunciations and the claims of Moscow or 
Belgrade with something like the mingled disdain and 
irritation with which a Roman provincial governor read 
the angry prophecies of a Christian zealot in Palestine 
in the Apostolic age; or the fury with which Wentworth 
and Laud regarded the confident promises of a new 
society pressed upon their congregations by those ‘‘me- 
chanick preachers” to whom the stately ritual and power 
of the Anglican church offered no values they could re- 
spect and no tradition they w ould wish to preserve. So, 
too, a cultivated bureaucrat of czarist Russia may well 
have felt certain that since the professional revolution- 
aries who seized Leningrad in October, 1917, could 
have no understanding of the complex problems and 
processes of social administration, he was merely being 
loyal to civilized standards of government when he 
refused his trained services to them while he waited for 
their overthrow by someone experienced in the exercise 
of authority, like Kolchak or Wrangel or Denikin. He 
could not be asked to venerate innovations made by men 
devoid of respect for the system he had been schooled 
to uphold. 

To all this must be added two other factors. The first 
is the need to recognize that the Second World War 
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Was as much a struggle between hostile conceptions 9 
social relationships as a struggle for world hegemoy 
between two rival groups of powers. Whether we |iky 
it or not, the victory domesticated the principles of , 
new society in the minds and hearts of many million; 
all over the world. In the second place, whether we |ik: 
it or not, the idea of a new society is linked for mog 
of them, always emotionally and often intellectually 
with the safety and progress of Soviet Russia. It would 
only be possible to break that link if the old society 
proved its power to offer those many millions perspec. 
tives of comparable hope. It is fantastic to imagine thy 
such proof can be offered by unleashing upon the worl 
a third global conflict. Its first result would be the out. 
break of an international civil war, and its second, the 
destruction of any chance of reaching a plane where the 
idea of a new society can be seen in a context in whic 
its promise can be fused with the remaining creativenes 
of the old. The discovery of this context is, as always, 
a supremely difficult task, That only makes it the mor 
urgent for the statesman and the philosopher to set about 
it before it is too late. 

For in the light of our experience since 1914, and in 
a deeper sense since 1939, it would be as fantastic as it 















































would be wicked to assume that either side has the right BPp{™ 
to face the other like gladiators in the arena awaiting the [PO the 
signal for battle. Neither, in any realistic way, has tried the sat 
to understand the other; neither, in any concrete way, 50m 
has sought to make known the agenda of a peace whic dent / 
finds room for the dynamic of the social principles —B °° 
supported by both. A heavy responsibility and heavy Prof 
blame rest upon both sides. Both have been crud: B® lege 
and Machiavellian, arrogant and ill-mannered, secretiv: tat th 
and dishonest. The barbaric ruthlessness of the Russi Akeley 
leaders has been at least as evil as the immaturity ani Bilary 
incoherence with which America has displayed its ove:- Beulty 
whelming power. Great Britain has almost consistent; & ised. 
pursued two policies, one of which has been permeats! Presi 
by devious pretenses. The time has come for the state: RP Civ 
men of each of the major peoples to draw plainly an: make 
concretely the ground-plan of the world to which th he cor 
ask us to give allegiance. As they do so, they must '¢ nderst: 
member that we are in the midst of a great revolutio cedom 
in human history; they need therefore to draw their pl hauend 
in terms of tomorrow's hopes and not of yesterday's fai: P'S 
ure. They must plan with audacity. They must real Rt" the 
that the first duty of leaders in a revolutionary age is Profe 
remedy obvious grievances and to prove their faith «Re = 
4Unt 





the democratization of knowledge and power#They (2 
save our civilization from collapse only if they recog 






nize that in a time like ours the insight of the mass Mf MILT 
into reality goes deeper than the careful and sophis Univer 
cated balance cast by learned men. The making of pes ae ing 

} Mila 





is well within our reach if we begin at last to build * 
on the basis of that direct insight. 
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1 for moe Chicago, November 16 
ellectualiy LIVET, Michigan, is not what you would call a 
It would revolutionary community. Of the 600 votes it 
ald socie: cast on November 2, 400 were for Dewey. The 
IS. perspec et—161 for Truman, 13 for Wallace, and 26 for 
agine that Thomas—probably came from Olivet College. Olivet 
the worlj § College is a revolutionary college, with a new-fangled 
ye the out tutorial system and no distinctions drawn, in either the 
econd. the faculty or the student body, between black and white 
ie the Christians or Christians and Jews. The conflict between 
t in whic @ bee community and the college came out into the open 
reativenes several weeks ago, and since then the American Civil Lib- 
as alven, erie; Union, the American Association of University 
+ the more Professors, and the American Federation of Teachers 
> set about Ebave been contributing “‘outside interference.” 

A beret was the Ft. Sumter, Sarajevo, Pearl Harbor 
14. and ip go! the Olivet Case. Under the beret was the head of 
sitio 15: Professor T. Barton Akeley of the political-science de- 
5 the right epattment. Professor Akeley’s head rolled at a meeting 
vaiting the feo! the Olivet College Board of Trustees held last July 21, 
. has trie ibe same meeting at which Aubrey L. Ashby, who wears 
crete way e# homburg, was elected president of the college. Presi- 
ace whic @eat Ashby, Olivet "08, retired as vice-president and 
princip general counsel of NBC to clean up his Alma Mater. 
und heavy Professor Akeley was in Mexico with his wife, the 
een crud: eollege librarian, when they were notified, on August 9, 
sect tut their “usefulness” to Olivet had been “fulfilled.” 
A R Akeley's contract had been renewed in April, with a 
turity Bilary increase. Mrs. Akeley’s had been renewed, with 
Bee 4 faculty status, exactly thirty days before she was dis- 
onsisten Missed. 
perme President Ashby told an investigating committee of 
the state: (gee Civil Liberties Union that it would be “kinder” not 
lainly ani ew Make charges against Professor Akeley. (Subsequently 
hich the E@* Committee concluded that “Dr. Ashby does not 
, mu Understand the traditions and conditions of academic 
revolution meedom.””) Akeley, denouncing this condemnation-by- 
their pl tauendo, has demanded in vain the right to face his 
dav’s fal: SEmeUsers. But everybody in Olivet, Michigan, knows 
ae ie Wat the charge is. It’s the beret. 
sane ial Professor Akeley’s colleagues of twelve years at Olivet, 
° faith Bis students, and his older acquaintances from his days 
¥They co ff 4 Unitarian minister describe him variously, but always 
Mey recog i 
he mass MILTON MAYER, formerly on the faculty of the 
| sophis University of Chicago, is now special representative of 
» of pext MEE '* Great Books Foundation and visiting professor at 
build William Penn College. 














The Professor's Beret 


BY MILTON MAYER 








as a man of Christian character and intellectual honesty 
and vigor. He is apparently mildly socialistic, and even 
more mildly pacifist, but no one has ever heard him “talk 
politics” either in or out of class. He is an educator, one 
of the mainsprings of the famous “unified study plan” 
inaugurated fifteen years ago at Olivet by President 
Joseph Brewer and Dean Robert Ramsey, and developed 
by Brewer's successor, Malcolm Dana. Brewer was forced 
out by the Board of Trustees; Ramsey and Dana left 
last year. 

But Akeley’s beret is symbolic. So is his goatee. So 
are his summer-time shorts. In the eyes of the towns- 
people and the college Board of Trustees, they are sym- 
bols of whatever the devil it is that is going on at 
Olivet. Not only berets, goatees, and shorts are suspect, 
but Jews, Negroes, and “intellectuals.” So are modern 
psychology; labor law, taught by Tucker Smith, Vice- 
Presidential candidate of the Socialist Party, probably a 
“Communist”; and an integrated, highly individualized 
curriculum. Olivet is still a Christian liberal-arts college, 
affiliated with the Congregational church, but its Chris- 
tianity is considerably more concrete than it was in 1844, 
the year in which James K. Polk was elected Presideat 
and Olivet College was founded. 

“It’s not the socialism,” the secretary of the Board of 
Trustees told Tucker Smith, “it’s the beret.” A year ago 
one of the trustees protested to Professor James Richards, 
who acted as president before Ashby’s election, against 
the hiring of a physically handicapped alumnus as a 
laboratory assistant. “We're always hiring such queer 
people,” said the trustee plaintively. 

In a sense the beret prejudice represents a more omi- 
nous threat to free teaching than the red hunt, since it 
penalizes non-conformity in its most trivial form. Two 
years ago a trustee publicly accused four faculty mem- 
bers—three of them, including Akeley, lifelong Sun- 
day School teachers—of “communism.” The board 
apologized to the four after the trustee failed to present 
evidence of even the Elizabeth Bentley variety. In the 
current hullabaloo the Olivet Student Action Commitice 
declined the support of the Ann Arbor and East Lansing 
Young Progressives, who were eager to fight for Akeley, 
Wallace, and Teheran. 

The Akeley case is open and shut. The faculty consti- 
tution, adopted by the trustees two years ago, requires 
the board to consult the faculty in hiring and firing. 
The faculty was not consulted about the Akeleys, and 
President Ashby, in his first convocation speech, de- 
nounced the constitution as a subversive plot to seize 








the college. Akeley's dismissal, the A. C. L. U. 
committee reported, “flagrantly violated even the shabby 
tenure policy of the college.” Given his choke of re- 
signing or taking a terminal sabbatical year, Akeley re- 
fused both alternatives. 

The Ashby case is more complicated. Aubrey Ashby 
is a corporation lawyer, and he is not likely to be mis- 
taken for anything else. Olivet’s financial condition has 
been desperate as far back as amyone can remember. 
Offering his services without pay, Ashby demanded a 
free hand to “ put the college on its feet.” The board said 
fine; but only half a dozen students applauded Ashby’s 
violent first convocation speech, and his money-raising 
efforts to date have netted exactly $2,200. He has plugged 
for more football and for fraternities in an institution 
which pays no attention to either. His dismissal of Akeley 
on the same day he himself was hired sets a mew speed 
record for administrative ineptitude. 

At the opening of the academic year last September 
some 60 students out of 300 refused to register and 
picketed the administration building in protest over the 
Akeleys’ dismissal. Four times in the course of little more 
than a week President Ashby threw the sixty out of 
school and then reinstated them after intervention by the 
faculty and the Teachers’ Union local, which represents 
sixteen of the thirty-three faculty members. After each 
reinstatement he retracted his promise of full amnesty, 
and the strikers walked out again. Fifty of the sixty 
finally returned to school; the other ten carried the fight 
to other campuses. 

In a belated move, on November 5, the trustees voted 
permanent tenure to faculty members with ten years of 
service, not of course including Professor Akeley. The 
board had never before granted anything but year-to- 
year contracts, though some faculty members have more 
than twenty-five years of service. The faculty is unap- 
peased, and so are the students. A mass-meeting packed 
with faculty, students, and alumni and attended by stu- 
dent delegations from fourteen colleges and universities 
applauded wildly on November 6 when it was announced 
that the American Association of University Professors 
was making an official investigation. 

A strike by the Teachers’ Union would produce a 
quick and empty victory, giving the trustees and the 
administration an excuse for closing the institution and 
reorganizing it with a new faculty. The faculty is trying 
to line up new board members, in the hope that the 
present board, which is divided, will throw up the sponge. 
Professor Akeley has been hired, beret and all, by the 
American Friends Service Committee. His former col- 
leagues have refused to teach his courses. Nobody is 
doing much learning or teaching at Olivet this fall any- 
way. But everybody, including President Ashby, who 
must wonder why he ever forsook the ivied quiet of 
NBC, is getting a sort of education fos democracy. 
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RESIDENT TRUMAN'S unexpected victory and th ff 


equally unforeseen Democratic Congressional swe 
offer real hope that the loyalty probe among employees of 


“non-sensitive” federal agencies will be conducted mon fm 


reasonably. The hunt for heresy in military agencies and de. 
fense plants, which is carried on by the armed forces then. 


selves, will I fear continue. And so in all probability wil é 
the activities of the little Thomas committees in some state, [ip | 
as well as the radio attacks on individuals of independ. Nay 


ent mind. In short, important gains are im prospect on tx 
civil-liberties front, but the battle is far from won. 

It is welcome news that a militant organization, the Scie 
tists’ Committee on Loyalty Problems, has recently bea 
set up in the New York area to defend the civil liberties oi 
scientists. The committee has an impressive list of member 
and sponsors and an excellent program. It will provide cow. 
sel and help obtain hearings for scientists with clearance 
or other loyalty difficulties, maintain a file of information 
on government clearance procedures, and carry on a pub 
licity campaign against irresponsible vilification. Its sixteen 
members include Albert Einstein; Henry D. Smyth, chairman 
of the Princeton Physics Department and author of th 
famous official report “Atomic Energy for Military Purposes’, 


S. A. Goudsmit of Brookhaven National Laboratory, directo 
of Alsos, the organization that investigated the Najiea. H 


plitene: 


scientific war effort; and Lyman Spitzer, Jr., the Princets 


astronomer. Among its sixty sponsors are not only weil 


known liberal scientists like A. J. Carlson, the physiologis, 
but men who have hitherto remained aloof from activitis 
of this kind, such as J. H. Northrop of the Rockefelx 
Institute, winner of the Nobel prize for virus research; Glen 
T. Seaborg, the discover of plutonium; and E. P. Wigner ¢ 
Princeton, ome of the world’s great theoretical physicis: 

The new organization, which is afhliated with the Feden 
tion of American Scientists, is by no means the first scentiix 
group to concern itself with civil liberties. For the past ye: 
another F. A. S. affiliate, the Committee on Secrecy wi 
Clearance, headed by Professor S. H. Bauer of Cornell, bw 
been investigating government clearance procedures. 1x 
American Association for the Advancement of Scien 
through its well-financed Committee on Civil Rights head 
by Maurice B. Visscher, of the University of Minnewi 
Medical School, has been carrying on an even more exttt 
sive investigation. But the Scientists” Committee on Loy:!t 
Problems is the first substantially backed civil-rights grow 
with an action program. 

Actually, its creation should represent just a beginning. ! 
should develop into a national organization, connected 
only with the F. A. S. but with other scientific bodies. Becs* 
scientists have a central position in national defense, 
have been chosen victims in the heresy hent. Their protect 
is not a problem for scientists alone, amy more than the p* 
tection of government attorneys accused of leftist leanp 
is a problem merely for the bar. 
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ry and the ‘Eisenhower's Memoir 


1 sweep y 
eon ERUSADE IN EUROPE. By Dwight 
= a k D. Eisenhower. Doubleday and Com- 
ies and Ps pany. $5. 


orces them. fy T MUST gratify the ghost of Adolf 
ability will Hitler to know that in one respect 
some states iB: least his comparison of himself with 
"independ [Napoleon was not an idle one. In no 
pect on the eriod since that last previous trans- 
' aluation of all values have the actors 
1, the Scien Miproduced anything like the quality and 
cently beeafiMguantity of memoirs designed to make 















liberties of fhe task of the historian easy; and in 
of member fiew periods have the memorialists suc- 
ovide coun MMeeded in making that task more difh- 
hh clearance fit 
informationfme It is not that the essential facts of 
on a pudfmecent history are left in doubt as they 
Its sixteeafmere by the calculated mendacity of 
h, chairmaaamriters of the Napoleonic period. Noth- 
hor of theme emerges more clearly from General 


y Purposes’ MBsenhower’s account than the utter sin- 
ory, directaymmerity and straightforwardness of the 

the Nuimmeo. He has been accused of over- 
e Princetumpliteness, but this is true only in the 
only wellmimest specialized sense. He avoids giving 


e name of the corps commander re- 


physiologist 
tved for incompetence on the Salerno 


















wm activitis 
Rockefellzfgmeschhead, but this is a matter of public 
arch: Glecogimcord and anyone interested can easily 
. Wigner d Mover it. There is surely no mincing 
I physicist Il }words when it comes to matters like 
the Feden- ame unremitting British pressure in favor 
‘rst scentiicae te “soft-underbelly” strategy, or the 
he past yeu fmmo"'s of the Strategic Air Force com- 
Secrecy siqmeders to fight their own war without 
Cornell, hugmeerence to what was happening on the 
edures, Txggeesd—or, for that matter, the Darlan 
of Science ime 

hts hesccile ‘et it is precisely around the points 
 Minnewugmmete the General is most frank and 
more exteofeminating that historical difficulties 
» on Lop likely to develop. He is, of course, 






king a case for the correctness of his 
Bjor decisions, but there is nothing 
ong with this per se. It is the business 
4 commander, especially a winning 
imander, to review his work in terms 
the compulsions surrounding ques- 
hed decisions. On the Darlan matter 
hower is extremely persuasive 
a he points out that the psycho- 
fcal climate of North Africa had 
Mm utterly misestimated before the 


rights grow 






reginning t 
mmnected of 
dies. Becau® 
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ar protecits 
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invasion; that there was no enthusiasm 
foc De Gaulle, Giraud, or democracy, 
only utter apathy and a desire to leave 
decisions in the hands of bureaucrats— 
whom Darlan controlled. 

The Anglo-Saxon alliance, which 
fought the part of the war that con- 
cerned Eisenhower, had an aggregate of 
over 200,000,000 people. Throughout 
the conflict they functioned as a single 
democracy on a basis of agreement and 
compromise. The questions that arise 
around this book are those of how lead- 
ership as inspired as Eisenhower's can 
exercise its full range and capacity in 
such circumstances; a range and capac- 
ity whose need would seem to increase 
with the size of the unit. No one can 
miss the range of the General's mind, 
his ability to look past details and grasp 
the large picture. He stuck to Patton 
when the Indians were after that Gen- 
eral’s scalp, because he believed Patton’s 
battlefield leadership would pay off. He 
stuck to the airborne landing at Utah 
Beach when his best adviser said it 
would end in “futile slaughter,” because 
the airborne feature was essential to 
Utah, and Utah to the plan for a quick 
breakout from Normandy. He expected 
to be counter-attacked in the Ardennes 
and accepted that risk because it was 
essential to keep pressure on the Ger- 
mans in the winter of 1944, The fact 
that a military alliance functioned as a 
unit for the first time in history was 
largely his doing (though he makes no 
such claim for himself; this is exterior 
evidence). 

Yet in the field of the larger strategy, 
where Eisenhower's length and breadth 
of view would have been most valuable, 
he was forced to operate as a specialist 
under the orders of a committee. Time 
and again questions of a quasi-political 
character arose, the Balkan invasion 
plan, for instance. Eisenhower always 
made his decision on the purest, even 
the narrowest military grounds, and re- 
ferred all overruling considerations to 
Washington. He actually had less con- 
trol over events than U. S. Grant, or 
even McClellan. This lack of control 
extended to matters that might legiti- 
mately be considered his own province. 





Lives were lost and operations delayea 
for lack of infantry replacements, which 
he could ask for but not order. 

It is fair to note that the General 
blames no one for this, indulges in no 
recriminations. But there is a subtle 
difference in tone between his account 
of the infantry-replacement matter and 
that of the Anzio landing, where his 
decision was also overridden from 
above. In the latter case he gives his 
own reasons and those of the other 
side, ending by saying they may have 
been right after all; to the former he 
applies the condemnation of silence 

To be sure, there is not much that 
he condemns. He is enthusiastic about 
the cooperation he received, especially 
from Churchill, who would argue all 
night against a project, and when he 
lost the argument, throw himself into 
it as though it were his own. Mont- 
gomery comes off very well; so do Air 
Marshal Tedder and Simpson of the 
Ninth, one of the ablest and most over- 
looked of our generals. There is sur- 
prisingly little about Bradley in view of 
the full-length portraits of many others, 
but perhaps Eisenhower felt that was 
a wine which needed no bush. There is 
a great deal of understanding not only 
of modern war—the long passage on 
battle planning, page 256, is a classic 
—but of the individual soldier as well. 
In fact, if “Crusade in Europe’ raises 
issues, it also settles them, and unless 
General Grant objects, it can be set 
down as the best piece of military rem- 
iniscence by an American. 

FLETCHER PRATT 


The Legend of Flight 


VOYAGES TO THE MOON. By Mar- 
jorie Hope Nicolson. The Macmillan 
Company. $4. 

ROFESSOR NICOLSON is well 

known to scholars for her various 
researches into the relation between 
science and literature in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The present 
book, begun she says more than ten 
years ago as an entertaining side line, 
deals with a curious aspect of her gen- 
eral topic. So far as the original re- 
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earch is concerned, it was obviously as 
laborious and as exhaustive as possible. 
But because the subject is picturesque 
and because she writes with a light touch 
it will appeal to more than one sort ot 
students of the 


reader. Professional 


older popular literature will find a great 


} ! 
acai 


they did not know; a larger public 
discover that 
“science fiction” not only 
before the pulps but also before Jules 
Verne despite the opinion of Major de 
Seversky and others that H. G. Wells 
revamped what Verne had first “pre- 


will be entertained to 


flourished 


sented.” 

Professor Nicolson, who seems te 
miss little, points out that the Psalmist 
longed for “wings like a dove,” and 
that legends of flight go back as far as 
legends do. She cites dozens of them 
in passing, but her principal subject is 
the “cosmic voyage’ as English readers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cea- 
turies knew it, either as written by Eng- 
lishmen or imported from abroad. Her 
thesis is that the changing character of 
the works persistently reflected growing 
scientific knowledge, so that the best of 
then: are genuine “science fiction.” 





Fresh and 
fascinating light on the 
race question 


by Roi Ottley 


“Offers the reader date . . . which 
have either been suppressed or 
distorted in many of the more of- 
ficiot histories,"~N. Y. Stor 


“More thon oa political history . . . 
skillfully bi dote with 
breadth of observation.” 

—WN. Y. Times 


$3.50 at all beokstores 
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John Wilkins, in his “Discovery of a 
New World im the Moon” (1638), 
painted out that four methods of reach- 
ing the satellite had been considered, 
namely, with the aid of “angels,” of 
birds, of wings fastened to the body, and 
of “flying chariots.” The second was 
seriously considered for a long time, and 
as late as 1786 a certain Frenchman 
publicly announced that he was training 
a quartet of eagles to be used in direct- 
ing the course of the recently invented 
balloon. But the cosmic voyages tended 
on the whole to grow more and more 
scientific, not only with respect to the 
methods proposed but also in the ac- 
counts of the moon itself, which fre- 
quently became not the mere fantastic 
realm of the earliest extravaganzas but 
a new world described in the light of 
what the telescope had revealed. The 
hero of Francis Godwin's very popular 
“Man in the Moon” (1638) was trans- 
ported by twenty-five swans attached 
to a contraption of his own devising, 
and though he made certain scientific 
observations en route, his moon is 
largely fanciful. Some years earlier, 
however, the astronomer Kepler had 
written his “Somnium,” in which the 
visitor to the moon finds the kind of 
world that might have been reasonably 
expected from what was known of con- 
ditions there. And almost a century 
later another great scientist, Huygens, 
gave a scientist's version of what life 
on the moon should be like. It was their 
lead which was more and more fol- 
lowed. 

Professor Nicolson’s book covers fart 
more than can be even hinted at in a 
review, and it must suffice to say that she 
not only follows the story through the 
eighteenth century but includes for 
good measure a1 epilogue on Poe, 
Verne, Wells, C. S. Lewis, et al. Along 
the road are innumerabie tidbits of curi- 
ous fact. Who will not be glad to know, 
for example, that an early sixteenth- 
century Scotch abbot explained the 
failure of his attempt to fly from Stirling 
Castle to France by the fact that “sum 
hen fedderis” had unfortunately got 
mixed with the bird plumes he used; 
or that Kepler's mother was tried for 
witchcraft, in part, apparently, because 
of what her son had said about her 
secret knowledge in his romance; or that 
an English writer bristled angrily at the 
suggestion in a German book that the 
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Germans might colonize the mo,y 


There are also ten delightful old , 
tures, including one of Gadwin's " 
being carried over a mountain by 

swans and another of an aerial comb 
between a Briton and a Ger 

equipped with rival models of attach 
wings. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 









The Diderot of Our Age 
THE CHIPS ARE DOWN. By ja 


rary. 
Th 
Bade | 
ars « 
self a 
chai 


Paul Sartre. Translated by Lougit’ 


Varese. Lear Publishers. $2.75. 


NYONE who takes literature 
A ously must feel some misgiving 
as he ranges himself to attack, he , 
a book by Jean-Paul Sartre. For ths 
to range oneself with the glib, jeiloy 
doctors and the breezy journalists 


alike resent intellectual success. Prof 
4 


sional philosophers in America disa 


Sartre by remarking that all thy 
gloomy things have been said beic 
the journalists by calling him a neg 
tivist in an imperiled age. Between th 
they have created—they who almo 
without exception have not seen Sartr 
philosophical books—a curious compy 
ite image of a cafe-sitting charlatan 
hasty editorialist on the cosmos. Ths 
have even left the totally false impr 
sion that Sartre is taken no more se 
ously in France, except by corrupt id 
lescents, than here, and that he } 
afte: all published very little. 

The fact is that Sartre has ay 
large French public willing to take s: 
ously even his most casual effort, e 
such a work as the present one. Ai 
he has certainly published too mo 
“The Chips Are Down,” whether 
call it a novel or a scenario, is Sart 
eighteenth substantial work in ten yes 
It follows upon three books of if 
mal academic philosophy and & 
of philosophy for the general pu 
lic, three books of literary criti 
four of prose fiction, and five pin 
It is, however, the first of his books 
seem to me wholly trivial. But Sect 
the Diderot of our age—the organ2 
editor, and incessant talker, a ™ 
striking off ideas as flint from a 
a man possessed and of spendthcift ¢ 
ergy, and seemingly unable to stop 
ating. He was bound to write 4 
bad book at last, and bound to ¥ 
a motion picture. Would not Dice 
also have wanted to write and pro® 
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the moc) B motion picture? Like Sartre, he made 
ful old pal sorish of commitment to the contem- 
3dwin's hes ade 
ntain by The Chips Are Down” has been 
erial comb .dJe into a film in France; a still ap- 
a Getmuf.;; on the dust-jacket. It here offers 


s Of attachdlR..if as a novel, a novel using cinema 















D KRUTCH Bp -hniques. These come down to fairly 

imple matters—capitalized headings 
? Age - each change of scene, narrative 
N. By jell ugh stage directions in the present 
| by Loui ase, obvious counterpoint of mood, 
$2.75. ‘rion, and image, visual anticipation 


.d realization, and so on. As it stands 
B- novel seems to be a closet movie 
ther than a screen play, though less 
viously a closet movie than Huxley's 
. For this #8, ,. and Essence.” Do two such, Hux- 
glib, jeilogie sod Sartre, make a new genre? And 
umalists WH ne closet-movie genre the logical 
cess. Profs } sult of Claude-Edmonde 
CriCa CSDM, borate theorizings on the art of fic- 
t all th@™. in its relation to the screen—the 
said belo .t movie, that is, the motion picture 
him a "PM be read rather than seen, but read 
letween the the physical fleshless screen in 
who alnii.4 read thus at a second distorting 

move from fact, read slowly and in 


terature sen 
e misgivin 
tack, he to 


Magny’s 







seen Sartre 
jOUS COMpe 
Farlatan as 
osmos. Th 
false mmpre 
O more sé 
corrupt i 
that he 







editation ? 

The closet movie would be the 
oper medium, I suppose, for fantasy 
hich takes itself seriously—cosmic, 
etaphysical, or tragic fantasy. Cary 
grant, Topper, and other amiable 
josts who return to play pranks de- 































le. Bind little meditation, and so can be 
bes 3% sily screened. But ‘The Chips Are 
to take xin” is presumably not farce; it 
eHort, (tens to aspire to the high seriousness 
nt one. As tone of, let us say, “The Scoundrel” 
seh nd “Outward Bound.” Sartre’s ghosts, 
pete edestined lovers who never met on 
ae Sch are given a second chance— 
~shae ne enty-four hours of grace in which to 
ante _ Maove that they can love each other com- 
; - ~ Beely, can save their souls through 
ee lishness. But would they not love 
Prag ch other less loved they not honor 
an  BiBore? Sartre, like Noel Coward, wants 
“a al s high seriousness and his pranks too 
sabe “age vve Charlier astonished to see she has 
danas D reflection in the mirror, the ghostly 
© etre rising from his earth-bound 
from a 1 


bpse and brushing dust off the sleeve 
his ghostly coat, the newly dead 
Diging cars while the veteran dead ig- 
bre them, the streets crowded with the 
bhurtied dead who lounge about and 
bament on the far fewer but always 
tied living. And so forth. 
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“The Chips Are Down” is a very 
derivative performance, how derivative 
only a historian of motion pixtures 
could say. This is the curious and dis- 
turbing thing. A good drama 
frees itself from the stage to achieve 


pli 
cioset 


a subtler poetry, a closer psychology, 
even an intensified drama. The stage 
play must assault the sluggish listener, 
which the closet drama need not do. 
Thus the best closet dramas (“‘Coriolan- 
us,” “Samson Agonistes,” ‘“The Cenci’”’) 
are in many ways superior to all but 
the best stage plays. But Sartre's closet 
movie borrows the worst rather than 
the best from both the screen and the 
ld-fashioned novel. It sacrifices the 
novelist’s analytic intelligence, which is 
no surprise, but also sacrifices his tra- 
ditional privilege—to penetrate his sub- 
ject, and the reader's consciousness, 
gradually. “The Chips Are Down” as- 
saults us—with its vulgar fatalism, its 
meretricious moral melodrama—as very 
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few screened films have dared to assault 
us, And it also assaults us with some of 
the most crude and sentimenta! of 
tricks. So, for instance, the 
camera roving page after page—from 


camera 


the face of the condemned Pierre, who 
must die again at 10:30, to the face of 
the assassin watching him, to the face of 
the electric clock, which of course will 
be stopped on the minute by a bullet. 
ALBERT GUERARD, JR. 


Economics: Fact and Theory 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC 
SCIENCE. By George Soule. The 
Viking Press, $2.50. 

CONOMIC science, as interpreted 

by George Soule, can quite effec- 
tively demolish many of the shibboleths 
which he attacks as economic fundamen- 
talism, but the positive interpretation 
of economic behavior is still largely ten- 
tative. 





JUST PUBLISHED VOLUME II 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE: 


PAST AND PRESENT 


An encyclopedic handbook in 3 volumes. 
This work covers all fields—cultura! and material— 
in the history of the Jews. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


PRESS COMMENTS ON VOLUME I: 
“THESE volumes, judging by the first, should find their place not only on the 


library shelves but also in homes. 


subjects would mot appear in the press if this handy, academic and scholarly series 
of essays were used by those who have occasion to write or speak on those phases 
of Western civilization to which Hebraic culture has contributed so greatly.” 


“THIS volume is the first serious collective effort of its kind in English since... 
more than forty years.... The section on history and religion is not only infor- 
mative but also stimulative of thought in the highest degree.” 


*. .. THE work is distinguished by its scholarship and its extensive use of original 


research and gource materials.” 


Each volume contains 452 two-columned pages; handsomely bound tomes (814 "x 11") 
with colored plates profusely illustrated with photographs, maps, charts and diagrams. 
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$30 per set, De-Luxe $45 . 
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The basic flaw in classical economic 
theory is quite simply that the theory 
does not fit the facts. Like nineteenth- 
century psychology, classical economics 
was developed primarily by introspec- 
tion rather than by observation. And as 
points out, contemporary 
classicists like Hayek are driven to 
claiming that the facts would fit the 
theory if monopolists on the one hand 
and government planners on the other 


the author 


would only let the economic system 
alone. 
The scientific economist is concerned 
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with the facts as they are rather than as 
he thinks they ought to be. This new 
approach is a very recent development, 
because it is only since World War I 
that economists have had enough facts 
about such essentials as national income, 
price fluctuations, the volume of produc- 
tion, and the distribution of individ- 
ual incomes to begin the construction of 
scientific economic theories. 

As Soule points out in discussing the 
monetary ideas of Lord Keynes, the 
classical influence is still strong among 
the modernists. Soule himself is in- 
clined to stress the over-all balance be- 
tween production and purchasing power, 
and to slight the importance of pro- 
ducing the variety of things people need 
and want to buy, not merely what they 
can afford to buy. 

It seems a fair guess, too, that the 
author read “The Road to Survival” 
after his own book was nearly finished. 
In the last chapters he gives some 
recognition to the fact that there are 
absolute limits to production in rela- 
tion to population growth. This was not 
even mentioned when he wrote on page 
47, “Clearly, the principal economic 
objective must be to increase the produc- 
tion and distribution of needed goods 
and services.” 

However, these are minor criticisms 
of a book which manages on the whole 
to live up to its title, and that is a 
real achievement. “Introduction to Eco- 
nomic Science” might be hard going in 
spots for the absolute beginner, but any- 
one who knows just a little about eco- 
nomics can learn a lot more by reading 
it, and he will be learning about the 
world we live in, instead of a world 
projected from an ivory tower. 

CHARLES E. NOYES 
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Fiction in Review} 
UBERT CREEKMORE’S “7. 
Welcome” (Appleton-Centun. 

Crofts, $3) is described on its jacket x 
a novel of modern marriage, but it , 
difficult to sum up precisely what it 
saying about that uneasy institutions, 
Without any wish to parody its conten: 
it would seem to add up to something 
like the following: if women were truly 
feminine and feeling, they would {c,. 
give men for loving other men; the 
would marry them, respond to then 
sexually despite the fact that womn 
represents only a second choice in thy 
sphere of love, and thus help them ty 
try to be happy im a society based om 
matrimony. 

It sounds like am odd thesis for 
novel. It also sounds rather hard o& 
women. But perhaps neither humor no 
feminine bias should make us dismis 
“The Welcome” as merely an eccentr: 











in his thinking about the homoser 
problem in our soc'zty, so is our soci 
pretty muddled in its thinking on 
sexual matters. The Kinsey report px 
vides startling statistics on the inciden 
of homosexual activity among Ameri 
married men. It does not attempt to 2 
vestigate the relation between this i 
and the success or failure of Amen 
marriage, but we must guess that a « 
nection exists—and pending scienis 
information on the subject, learn wig 
we can from the novelists. The very da 
ness of Mr. Creekmore’s resolution 
the conflict in which his two main chu 
acters find themselves is instructive 
is certainly worth knowing that in ¢ 
opinion of at least some smal! sec: 
of society it is woman’s function to «1 
as therapy for male homosexuality. } 
his book has an even more seriously us 
ful purpose. Of all the novels av 
homosexuality which have appeared 
the last few years it makes the mos # 
genuous and therefore the most 4 
turbing statement of the damage so 
does by refusing to recognize the pi 
alence of the homosexual preici< 
and, instead, forcing people to the 
formity of marriage who are env 
ally totally unfit for it. 

This pressure is, of course, not 0 
so intense in the big cities as in sm! 
places, amd Mr. Creekmore very 
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sbly sets his novel in a small Southern 
town, which he describes with a patient 
and gentle accuracy; indeed, his novel 
owes such literary virtue as it has to its 
honesty as a study in small-town man- 
ners. Undoubtedly in an environment 
like Mr. Creekmore’s Ashton it would 
be harder to identify the sexual element 
in a male friendship than it would be 
ia New York, just as undoubtedly the 
intellectual isolation in which Mr. 
Creekmore’s Don and Jim live is much 
more acute and therefore a larger con- 
tributing factor in the development of 
their attachment. In order to qualify 
for membership in the community life 
of Ashton one must be married—and 
despite the incomparably richer feeling 
which Don and Jim have for each other 
than either has for any woman, they 
make the conventional choice. But un- 
fortunately Mr. Creekmore traces this 
sad course without any evidence of be- 
ing awafe that a marriage contracted 
under such cruel pressure is inevitably 
fated to bring misery to both partners. 

The ingenuousness of his story lies in 
its explicit and implicit assumption that 
homosexuality is something to be grown 
out of simply by the wish to grow out 
of it, quite as a man might discipline 
ing after a youth of idealism. The in- 
fluence that our society exerts upon a 
man to make money is acknowledgedly 
blind and powerful; neither in its force 
nor in its ignorance nor yet again in its 
effect upon the individual's emotions is 
this pressure to be regarded as similar 
in kind to the influence society exerts 
upon a man to be sexually “normal.” 
The novel which will give us real in- 
sight into this aspect of our social- 
exual morality will itself have to 
transcend the confusions as well as the 
conventions by which we now live. Mr. 
Creekmore’s novel does neither. The 
best that can be said of it is that by its 
very muddledness it indicates how much 
and what kind of clarification we need. 

Martha Bacon’s “A Star Called 
Wormwood” (Random House, $3.75) 
is a charming and talented first novel, a 
very attractive decoration on a theme— 
social responsibility — usually treated 
much too portentously. The publishers 
suggest its connection with “The Con- 
stant Nymph”; the parallel is at once 
just and unjust. Like Miss Kennedy's 
book, Miss Bacon’s breathes an atmo- 


sphere of Continental sunlight; and cer« 
tainly there is more than a surface re- 
semblance between Miss Bacon's wildly 
precocious little expatriate bohemians 
and the undisciplined sprites who in- 
habited Miss Kennedy's story, But “A 
Star Called Wormwood” has a base ia 
gravity which quite sets it apart from 
Miss unfettered fantasy. 
Even romance can now no longer be 
loosed as it once was from the dominion 
of unhappy fact. Time has passed: Mus 
solini’s Blackshirts are bold in the 
carnival country, and romantic heroes 
woo the pure in heart with the passion 
of politics instead of the passion of 
music. One need not take Miss Bacon's 
novel over-seriously to be saddened 
that its essentially gay genius had to be 
sobered by this much grim reality. 
Athough Miss Bacon's prose is too 
studied for my taste, it manages to miss 
the extreme preciousness which is the 
common disease of talented women 
writers. More important, and almost 
miraculously, it also misses that even 
more deadly blight upon the literary 
female, self-love. A sentence like this, 
which is typical of Miss Bacon’s manner, 
“A few donkeys were tethered or merely 
standing about in the attitudes of humil- 
ity and prayer that donkeys affect until 
rebellion rises in them,” may intrude 
more of its author's consciousness of 
her own sensibility than is strictly de- 
sirable. But it at least leaves some room 
for the donkeys. Similarly, Miss Bacon's 
tricks of omission, under-emphasis, and 
statement only by inference, though 
they leave space which might better be 
filled by direct characterization and idea, 
at least leave what the painters call 
negative space—emptiness, that is, into 
which would fit what might properly 
belong in it—rather than room merely 
for more of the author's own image. 
DIANA TRILLING 
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Books in Brief 

“The Chosen Valley.” By Margaret 
Snyder. Norton. $4. The biography of 
a Minnesota town. More than half the 
book, and by far th 
part, deals with the town’s early years 
from its founding in 1853 to the Civil 
War. Of especial value is the detailed 
and well-documented account of the 
orgy of land speculation in the fifties, 
when land values sky-rocketed and in- 
terest rates rose as high as 70 per ceat, 


e most interesting 
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a Warning! 
If you believe there. is a 
“defense” against the atom 


bomb, you owe it to yourself 
to read this book. 


NO 
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10 
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byDavid Bradley 
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What this book means to: 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY: “Not 
until the end does the fascinated 
reader sit back to realize the 
crushing implications of what 
he has learned . . . the most in- 
formative, most impressive book 
on what we must fear, though 
not necessarily expect, from the 
atom let loose on the world.” 


OWEN J. ROBERTS: “Astartling 
and amazing appraisal...should 
be read by every American.” 


NORMAN COUSINS: “By all 
odds, the best account of Bikini 
I have seen. Superbly reported 
and superbly written.” 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER: “If enough 
people read it maybe we can still 
save ourselves {rom destruction.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN: “Bikini is 
our world and we are living on 
it. That is the lesson of this 
quietly explosive book.” 


JOHN P. MARQUAND: “The 
very quietness of this superb 
day-by-day record of the Navy's 


experiments at Bikini gives a 


more devastating impression of 


atomic bombing than even Mr. 


Hersey's description of whar 


happened at Hiroshima.” 


At all bookstores « $2.00 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 
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and of the frantic competition among 


the settlements for county seats, land 
An admirable 


piece of Americana whose u sefulness ts 


offices, and railroads. 


somewhat impaired by lack of an index. 


By Mary Ellen 


The 


“Jonathan Fisher.” 
Chase. $4. 
Congregational minister at Blue Hill, 
Maine. Fisher, who lived from 1768 to 
1847, was a genuine Yankee character— 


Macmillan life of a 


a farmer, painter, poet, mechanic, and 


scholar as well as clergyman—and his 
biography, based on a diary and letters, 
gives an excellent picture of the life ot 
that period. One notes as an interesting 
sidelight on the times that the parson 
supplemented his meager income by 
writing and hawking ballads on local 


executions. 


“Northern Farm.” By Henry Beston. 
Rinehart. $2.75. Life on a Maine farm 
described by the author of “The Out- 
ermost House.” Tranquil, meditative, 
perceptive, and a little thin. 


“About Boston.’” By David McCord. 
Doubleday. $2.50. Lightly informative 
essays on Boston life and landmarks. 
Primarily a refresher course for the Bos- 


tonian, whose appetite for information 
about his own city seems insatiable. 


“The Pageant of India’s History.” By 
Gertrude Emerson Sen. Longmans, 
Green. $5. A popular history of India 
from its beginnings to the Moslem con- 
quest. An intricate subject clearly and 
concisely covered with special attention 
to literature and art. With index. 


“The Affairs of Dame Rumor.” By 
David J. Jacobson, Rinehart. $5. A 
catch-all compendium of the rumors, 
gossip, and propaganda that have in- 
fected communities and nations since 
the birth of the language. A monu- 
ment to human gullibility and the will 
to believe. With index. 


“The Rescue of Science and Learn- 
ing.” By Stephen Duggan and Betty 
Drury. Macmillan. $3. An account of 
the admirably useful work done by the 
Emergency Committee in Aid of Dis- 
placed Foreign Scholars, together with 
an analysis of the experiences of these 
scholars in America. With index. 


“The Reign of Queen Victoria.” By 
Hector Bolitho. Macmillan. $5. A de- 
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tailed, competent, and judicious biogr. 
phy that is bound to suffer in compar. 
son with the edge and elegance ¢ 
Strachey. 


Art 


HE reception given by the gener:| 

run of art reviewers to one of ths 
most important as well as most beautify! 
shows of modern art ever held in ths 
country—the collage exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art (through De 
cember 5)—amounts to a scandal. Liks 
most of the scandals involving moder 
art, it has passed largely unnoticed « 
far, which must be attributed to our 2: 
public’s low state of enlightenment, 
Here was, in fact, the most concentrate} 
group of masterpieces seen in New 
York since the paintings from the Be: 
lin museums departed—I mean, specifi j 
cally, the best collages of Picasso, 
Braque, Hans Arp, and Kurt Schwittess 
—and yet all the art journalists of the 
dailies and weeklies could say was thit 
collage was “dated,” that it was a “fad,” 
a “stunt,” a “‘short cut” taken by lazy 
painters. And no one has risen up to 
protest. 

The collage medium has played i 
pivotal role in twentieth-century pain’: 
ing and sculpture, and it is the mot 
succinct and direct single clue to th 
aesthetic of genuinely modern art. Onc 
able to appreciate collage, or papier 
collés, as practiced by the cubist maste: 
one is in the position to understand 
what painting has been about sin 
Manet first laid his shapes in flat. Whea 
Braque, around 1912, glued a piece ci 
imitation wood-grain paper to the su- 
face of a painted canvas he did not «0 
so for the sake of more varied textur, 
or of greater expressiveness, or {0! 
shock value. As far as I know, Braqut 
has never publicly stated the motive thé 
impelled him to this unexampled step 
but it was definitely an integral part of 
the organic logic of cubism—and at 
same time answered something pi 
found in the spirit of the age. For «0: 
lage was promptly taken up by peop* 
outside the cubist movement and applic! 
to a wide variety of uses, many of then 
popular and few of them with any :¢ 
relation to the aesthetic of cubism. Y¢ 
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only as part of this aesthetic that 
lage reveals its true meaning. 
»ism brought about the destruction 
$ the illusionist means and effects that 
characterized Western painting 
-e the fifteenth century. The fictive 
esths of the picture were drained, and 
; action was brought forward and iden- 
‘sed with the’ immediate, physical sur- 
-e of the canvas, board, or paper. By 
ting a piece of newspaper lettering 
the canvas one called attention to the 
hysical reality of the work of art and 
ide that reality the same as the art. 
he large mewspaper type arrested the 
mectator’s eye and prevented it from 
bssing behind the physical surface of 
he picture into space created by illusion. 
inting was no longer a matter of fic- 
ive projection or description, and the 
cure became indissolubly one with 
he pigment, the texture, and the flat 
urface that constituted it as an object. 
The use of actual elements extraneous 
p paint pigment was preceded, in both 
Brigue’s and Picasso’s case, by a short 
period in which they got a somewhat 
eaker depth-destroying effect by paint- 
fing large letters in trompe-l’ail imita- 
tion of newspaper type in the fore- 
pounds of their cubist pictures. Once, 
however, they had begun to use pieces 
pf real newspaper, and then “fac- 
simile” wood-grain, labels, swatches of 
cloth, sand, ashes, and so forth, the 
next step in the denial of illusion was 
ito lift the extraneous elements above the 
surface of the picture and secure the 
Ir‘fects of depth and volume by bringing 
this or that part of the picture physically 
closer to the eye, as in bas-relief. In this 
ase three-dimensionality was no longer 
ma effect or illusion but literal reality 


5 


A 


Bitself, as in sculpture. By 1912 Picasso 


was venturing into a kind of bas-relief 
iconstruction in works that laid the foun- 
ation of constructivism, and indeed of 
ll radically modern sculpture since 
Brancusi and Lipchitz. The picture had 
mow attained to the full and declared 
three-dimensionality we automatically 
attribute to the notion, “object,” and 
painting was being transformed, in the 
course of a strictly coherent process with 
a logic all its own, into a new kind of 


psxculpture. Thus we see that without col- 


lage there would have been no Pevsner. 
Gonzale, or Giacometti, no Calder or 
David Smith. 

But the extraneous element, the piece 





of newspaper or the liquor-bottle label, 
was not always designed to stop the eye 
at the surface. It was sometimes used to 
manipulate or control planes in the pic- 
ture that were already given as illusions. 
When one object in a still life was rep- 
resented in front of another, a piece of 
opaque textured paper pasted to the rep- 
resentation of the more distant object 
served to bring it forward, to make the 
picture generally shallower if not com- 
pletely flat, and give the artist a fixed 
point beyond which he could not deepen 
his illusion of three-dimensional space 
or volume. At the same time a pleasing 
ambiguity was created as to which was 
felt as closest to the eye—the object in 
front or the real piece of paper pasted 
to the representation of the object in 
back. 

However, because it generally fixed 
the eye at the physical surface, collage 
as employed by the cubists almost al- 
ways emphasized the identity of the pic- 
ture as a flat and more or less abstract 
pattern rather than as a representation; 
and it is as a flat pattern that the cubist 
papier collé makes itself primarily feit 
and enjoyed. (Juan Gris, great cubist 
master that he was, failed quite to 
grasp this principle, and that is why 
three of his four collages in the mu- 
seum’s show are somewhat confused and 
turgid, however happy they may be in 
individual details. Until 1916 Gris al- 
ways hesitated about putting the iden- 
tity, the gist, of his picture into the sur- 
face pattern, instead of the representa- 
tion, and the resulting ambiguity was 
usually too uncontrolled to be effective 
—that is, except in the case of the 
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“Breakfast” of 1914, which succeeds 
because Gris leaves us in no doubt that 
the identity of this picture lies in the 
depiction in conventional depth of a 
table with a still life on it. Approach- 
ing it as a standard cubist collage com- 
position like Picasso's and Braque's, 
with one’s eyes focused primarily on the 
flat surface pattern, one finds the pic- 
ture disorganized and congested, but 
when one shifts focus zid views it as 
a conventional picture it springs in- 
stantly into perfection. Nevertheless, the 
picture could have been done just as well 
in paint, for the artist fails entirely to 
exploit the potentialities exclusive to 
collage, one of the most important of 
which is the opacity of textured paper. 
Gris’s papiers are transparent and ad- 
mit light like paint.) 

Collage contributed greatly to the 
geometrical simplification of shapes that 
cubism undertook after 1912 and antici- 
pated the transition to its “synthetic” 
phase, Some part in this may have been 
played by the mechanical difficulties of 
cutting out complicated forms with scis- 
sors, which led perhaps to a preference 
for large elementary shapes. Here, if 
ever, the cubists surrendered to the 
resistance of the medium. Yet in doing 
so they remained entirely consistent 
with themselves, for the central premise 
of painting since Manet, and a great 
source of its virtues, has been its pro- 
gressive surrender to, its increasing ac- 
knowledgment of, the physical nature 
of the medium, whether it is oil, water 
color, charcoal, or pasted papers. 

The show at the Museum of Modern 
Art, splendidly chosen and mounted 
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HEDDA STERNE—Recent paintings. Vibrant, sensitive 
and spotial pictures pointed with wit and beautiful 
draftsmanshp in the obstract expressionist vein. Novem- 
ber 28 through December 20. 
BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 
15 East 57th Street 


AMERICAN TEXTILES 48. A loon exhibition sum- 
marizing the current achievements of the textile indus- 
try. Fabrics of 1948 submitted by more than 120 textile 
houses. November 24 through Jonuary 9?. 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
Fifth Avenue ot 82nd Street 


CHRISTMAS SHOW: Objects under $10. Also ‘‘Time- 
less Aspects of Modern Art.'" New book: Painting ond 
Sculpture in the Museum of Modern Art, 380 plates, 
$5.50. Write for Book & Reproduction & Xmas card 


catalogs. 
MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 11 West 53rd Street 


1948 ANNUAL EXHIBITION of contemporary Point- 
ing. 160 artists represented. Covering al! prevailing 
tend ies in oc porary American painting. Artists 





from 21 states participating. Through January 2, 
WHITNEY MUSEUM, 10 West 8th Street 


POTTERY, JEWELRY AND NEEDLEWORK—sifts by 
modern designers. Group smal! African sculpture. To 
December 4. December 6-27: The Modern House Comes 
Alive. The arts in home design. Return engagement 
by popular demond 

BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY, 32 Eost 57th Street 


JEAN DUBUFFET: Pointings and govaches, 
Through December, 
PIERRE MATISSE, 
41 East 57th Street 


JUST PUBLISHED: DAUMIER, 10 satirical drawings 
reproduced from ‘‘Charivari."' Portfolio: $1.10. Other 
portfolios by VAN GOGH, BRUEGEL, HOGARTH, KOLL- 
WITZ, $1.10 each. Imported art books, 50% reduction 
TRIBUNE SUBWAY GALLERY, 100 West 42nd Street, 
(Subwoy Arcode Downstairs) WI 7-4893. 


CHAGALL: ARABIAN NIGHTS—original lithographs 
in color. For the first time exhibited from November 27 
te December 4, ot 

KLEEMAN 


65 East 57th Street 





oliers us the compiletest su 


rvey we have 


the development and elaboration 
of the collage medium, showing us its 
abuses as well as its uses. The dadaists 


* d Arp 


Schwitters—saw in it only a means of 


surrealists—except for and 
hieving strange and surprising effects 
by juxtaposing incongruous images. The 
result was not works of art—even in 
Miré’s case—but montages, truly stunts: 
rectangles littered with small sey 
connected by no aesthetic necessity, r 
tangles that do not delight the eye av 
whose value is wholly exhausted in lit- 
erary shock effects that have by now be- 
Many examples 
included in the 
museum’s show for the sake, I assume, 


come unspeakably stale. 
of this staleness are 


of their documentary and historical in- 
terest. 

This exhibition makes it very clear 
that Picasso and Braque are the 
great masters of collage proper, fol- 
lowed at a distance by Arp and Schwit- 
ers. It also would seem to show that 
the greatest success in collage so far 
has been gained through compositions 
based on a preponderance of rectangular 
forms whose contours are kept roughly 
parallel to the edges of the canvas—in 
other words, repeat the canvas’s shape. 
And this makes it 
clear, too, that Picasso extracted a much 
greater variety of effect from the 
medium and used it with more power 
than did Braque, while yet fully match- 
ing the French painter's purity and ele- 
gance. At this point in his career, and 
his oils of the same period bear me out, 


exhibition finally 


Picasso was the most megnificent artist 


of the twentieth century. 
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CCOTrAS | HAGGIN 
RCA Victor's September records, 


which have reached me only now, in- 
(1234, $4.75) of Stravin- 
sky's ‘Danses Concertantes,” performed 
by Stravinsky himself with a Victor 
chamber orchestra. My enjoyment of 
this characteristically dry, sharp, per- 
verse, witty piece is the greater for 
what is added, in my mind, to its sub- 
stance and effect by what I recall of 
Balanchine’s choreography — for ex- 
ample, an amusing effect which the 
endless intertwining of the boy and 
two girls gave to the ostinato figure 
repeated by clarinet and oboe on side 3. 
The performance has the hard clarity 
that Stravinsky always produces, and is 
excellently reproduced. 

Another set (1233, $4.75) offers 
Wagner's songs to poems of Mathilde 
Wesendonck, sung by Eileen Farrell, 
soprano, with a Victor orchestra con- 
ducted by Stokowski. One of them, “Im 
Treibhaus,” uses the thematic material 
of the wonderful Prelude to Act 3 of 
“Tristan und Isolde” in a way that 
makes it one of Wagner's most extra- 
ordinary pieces of writing. “Triume,” 
the best-known, which uses material 
from the second-act duet of “Tristan,” 
and the others—"“Der Engel,” ‘Stehe 
still!,”” “Schmerzen”—I find less inter- 
esting. Miss Farrell has a voice of re- 
markable beauty and power which, as 
she produces it, has a strong tremolo in 
its upper range; and this reduces one’s 


clude a set 








Twenty-three of Roosevelt’s most 
important radio addresses have been 
expertly excerpted on 12 records con- 
tained in two de luxe souvenir albums. 
The speeches include all the historic 
statements of the late President, from 
the first Inaugural, March 1933, to 
the Jefferson Day address, April 1945. 

No collection is so complete and 
competently recorded. It is a valu- 
able possession for collectors, libraries, 
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—.Now you can hear the imperishable 
words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
they were recorded when he spoke them. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


historical archives, schools, colleges, 
classes in Current History, Govern- 
ment, Public Speaking and English. 

Ideal spoken documentary collec- 
tion for inspiration and entertainment 
for Veteran, Labor, Social and Po- 
litical organizations. 
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pleasure from her fine performang 
The orchestra’s playing is admiraty 
integrated with the singing; and thy 
integration is reproduced by the q, 
cellent recording. 

The fast movements of Poulenc; 
Concerto in D minor for two piang 
(Set 1235, $4.75) rattle along in a wy 
that leaves me indifferent; nor do I cap 











, arins 
for the sweet tune in the slow mo Lk 
ment. Whittemore and Lowe rattle Fror 


off in appropriately brash manner; anil 5) 
what little the Victor orchestra has yim 
do it does competently under My 
ropoulos’s direction. As recorded, th 
orchestra sounds far back of the piang, 
and quite dry and even a little harsh 

Gershwin’s ‘““An American in Pari" 
(Set 1237, $3.50), which I continue 
find the most successfully achieved ¢ 
his large-scale works, is performed } 
Leonard Bernstein with a Victor orche 
tra very well except for a slowness 































own, 


slackness and lack of continuity in = | 
changes of pace in the blues sectic: Py th 
The performance is excellently reps pitch 
duced. | Ther 


There are characteristic discontiny 
ties of pace also in Koussevitzky’s pe 
formance with the Boston Symphony. 
Brahms’s Academic Festival Overt: 
which is otherwise acceptable and 
well reproduced on a Victor sing 
(12-0377, $1.25). On another sing 
(12-0379) is beautiful and supe 
reproduced playing of the piano} 
Byron Janis in an over-nuanced s 
which seems to me incorrect for Ba! 
great A minor Prelude and Fugue 
organ, transcribed by Liszt. On anot! 
(12-0378) Arthur Rubinstein’s manse 


paratt 
the ; 
inve 


rdings 
tape 
Am« 
9.50 
hich 
eissn 
pplifie: 
epher 





su 
ed style produces an unendurable disofieem ; 
tion of Chopin's Barcarolle. And on of 
another (12-0380) is a Sonata i0 Hihey imp 
minor by Handel which I find ciMptish | 
dull, but which is well played by aM. 4 , 
ert Bloom, oboist, with lifeless pw) hour 
accompaniment by Earl Wild. plast 


From Columbia there is a set (X-iGperiori 
$3.50) of the Four Sea Interludes !fMs opin 
Britten's “Peter Grimes,” played by ives on 
London Symphony under Sarges! Mipur, 

have compared it with the Eng 
Decca set of the performance 5y 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw under ' 
Beinum, which includes the Passat 
on an additional record. And it * } 
amazing to hear the refinement of ® A, 
Amsterdam performance and Deca 
cording, as against the coarseness 0 
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erformance B»adon performance and English Co 
= admien eeson-P 

iS admiraby Bbia recording. 

1g; and thy Also a set (785, $7.25) of Tchai- 


by the @. 


sky's Piano Concerto No. 1, played 
Oscar Levant and the Philadelphia 


oF Poulenc Dchestra under Ormandy with er- 
: two plana i- and extravagant changes of pace, 
ON 10 a Wa red piano execution, and unprecise 
nor do I cae uring of piano with orchestra. The 
slow move y-ded sound is good. 

owe rattle MM rrom Mercury comes a set (DM-4, 
manner; andi 55) of Mozart's Divertimento K.251 
nestra has ¢ strings, oboe, and horns—with an 
under Mz Bgaging march, a lovely Andantino 
ecorded, ty pvement, a charming rondo, and even 
f the piano. {ess interesting movements made 
ittle harsh cactive by the superlative playing of 
an in Pics litle group comprising Alexander 
I continue Bhneider and Edward Bachman, vio- 
achieved 4. Bernard Milofsky, viola, Bernard 
erformed } reenhouse, cella, Mitchell Miller, 
Victor orchetioe and Arthur Holmes Jr. and Ralph 
slowness Gown, horns. The recorded sound is 
inuity in OMBR.ey but otherwise good; and in my 


a 
UES SECO py ‘the Andantino side wavers slightly 


Jently repo itch, 
; } There has been increasing interest in 
discontis paratus for recording performances 
evitzky's poli the air on wire or tape. I have done 
Symphony ¢ investigating myself, but have heard 
jal Overtas result of the investigation by a 
table and Sind: the astonishingly excellent re- 
Victor sint™rdings of broadcasts that he has made 
nother sini tape with the Amplifier Corporation 
and supeogiP America’s Magnetape 808 chassis 
he piano 30.50) and 805 amplifier ($149.50), 
vuanced Sich are connected with his tuner 
ect for Bac Meissner) for recording, and with his 
id Fugue ‘Giolifier (Brook) and speaker-system 
- On anctiephens theater-type) for play-back 
eins manithe superb amplifier and speaker- 
urable disttistem are, of course, responsible for 
- And 00 Sit of the excellence I have heard—as 
Sonata 13 iey improve the reproduction of a fine 
I find ¢:MBelish Decca recording). He uses paper 
ayed by SAMMbe, a roll of which ($3) gives him 
lifeless pu hour of recording, in preference to 
iid. _ Be plastic tape ($4.50), whose slight 
a set (XGiBperiority in other respects doesn’t, in 








terludes !“Ss opinion, outweigh the fact that it 
played >) 4Mives only about three-quarters of an 
c Sargent Bibur, 
the Eng 
a hk 
nance ¥; : tis week's feature 
Vv under \s ERLIOZ: Requiem Mass (". . . Outstanding among 
* recordings of the past year.”—B. H. Haggin.) 
ne Passat 900 os-ccccccccccesenceecccsereseeses $15.50 
1 jah. OX HARD-TO-GET recoros 
And t FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
ement of ELAINE MUSIC SHOP | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








How Henry Truman Won 


Dear Sirs: Although I am a supporter 
of the principles of Henry Wallace, I 
am deeply stirred by the outcome of 
the election for one great reason: which 
is that words have been shown to have 
power. Words did get over. I had al- 
most lost hope and faith that they 
could—words with ideas in them. But 
that Little Man went out and said 
things directly to people—and they 
heard him. Against monopoly in busi- 
ness; against the Communist scare. 

They were the same words that Henry 
Wallace was speaking; only Henry Wal- 
lace applied them to foreign policy as 
well as to domestic. If President Tru- 
man will make his foreign policy con- 
sistent with his domestic in these two 
points, he will go down in history. 

He has resisted the stop-communism 
panic at home: why succumb to it in 
Europe and Asia? And why reinstate 
monopoly interests abroad when he has 
stumped the country against them at 
home and won a tremendous victory 
that has thrilled millions of Ameri- 
cans? Now he is his own man, He 
may follow if he will the kindly im- 
pulses of his own nature toward 
understanding Russia—for which he has 
twice been publicly trounced. Let him 
now establish his size before the world 
by inviting the counsels of Henry Wal- 
lace instead of repudiating them. 

RUTH GEORGE 


Claremont, Cal., November 13 


The Ilse Koch Case 
and General Clay 


Dear Sirs: In his article on the Ilse 
Koch case in The Nation of Novem- 
ber 6 Saul K. Padover directed a bit- 
ter attack against General Lucius D. 
Clay for his commutation of the life 
sentence given Frau Koch by a watr- 
crimes tribunal in 1945. Let us for a 
moment stop thinking at the back of the 
neck (where it bristles) and examine 
critically the statements Mr. Padover 
made. 

After sketching the background of 
the commutation Mr. Padover plunged 
into hig personal attack with the charge 
that General Clay is guilty of downright 
sympathy for this vile woman: “Our 
military authorities,” he said, “decided 
that the lady had apparently endured 





enough suffering.” This very serious 
charge was made despite General Clay's 
excoriation of Ilse Koch as a “depraved 
character’; no basis is given for it un- 
less it be the fact of the commutation 
itself, 

The commutation was made as a re- 
sult of a routine review of the proceed- 
ings in the case, a review of a type 
which every military commander is re- 
quired to perform in a closely pre- 
scribed way. Upon studying the pro- 
ceedings, General Clay tells us, he 
found that “the most serious charges 
were based on hearsay and not on fact- 
tual evidence.”” This is the point at issue 
in the whole attack. Mr. Padover secks 
to refute it in three ways, 

First, Mr. Padover argues, aa 
American judge and eight jurors had 
found the defendant guilty enough to 
merit life imprisonment. “Surely,” he 
says, ‘they were more competent to pass 
judgment than some late-coming offi- 
cer who was not present at the trial.” 
If this argument is valid, the very pro- 
cedure of higher-echelon review of 
military tribunal cases is faulty. Even 
if the point is conceded, one can hardly 
lay the blame for the procedure on 
General Clay. 

Secondly, Mr. Padover quotes two 
reputable Americans as having been 
Outraged by the commutation, Messrs. 
Denson and Kunzig. Without impugn- 
ing in the least these gentlemen's legal 
competence, I should like to submit that 
the verdict of two prosecuting attor- 
neys on a lenient sentence meted out 
to the defendant they have prosecuted 
cannot by itself be accepted as a sufhi- 
ciently objective and convincing judg- 
ment upon ‘the sentence, 

Thirdly, Mr. Padover amasses a 
weighty collection of statements and re- 
ports about the specific crimes of Ilse 
Koch and the general horror with 
which she and her husband were mixe 4 
up at Buchenwald. None of this in- 
formation seems open to doubt; som 
of it comes from the mouth of such 
a fine and dispassionate witness a3 
Eugen Kogon. Much of it has nothing 
to do with the Koch case; much of it 
implicates Ilse directly. But none of 
is indicated as having even appeare! 
in the proceedings which General Clay 
was required to review and upon whit 
he was required to pass judgment. 

None of Mr. Padover’s three points 
against the General stands up, nor has 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 289 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 


1 One of Connelly’s green things. (7) 

5 Stewed, like 17 down. (7) 

9 No president with a military at- 
tendant is! (7) 

0 The check is in that place. (7) 

1 These are above and beyond the call 
of duty. (15) 

12 A hundred blows of the whip for 
making conflicts. (7) 

13 Mill’s was political. (7) 

14 Wrested from what is scattered. (7) 

17 Separate, not like a bolero-maker? 
(7) 

20 Do such people pay the piper, since 
they’re willing to count the cost? 
(4, 11) 

21 Judges and obstreperous players 
are. (7) 

22 Perhaps one true ferm which is on 
the way. (2, 5) 

23 Derides whatever was wanted. (7) 

24 Lent before one of these? (It’s a 
sort of tessera.) (7) 


DOWN 


Such acid is hydrocyanic. (7) 
Tosea’s villain. (7) 

Where the true and the brave never 
eomplain about being this. (5, 3, 7) 
Pietures and other features do. (7) 


> cre 


5 Such duty might easily lead to it. 
(7) 

6 It does, every four years at least. 

(8, 7) 

Some singers give it this, and a lot 

more. (7) 

8 A ruler might make part of such a 
line. (7) 

14 What people who are 3 might be 
likely to lie about. (7) 

15 Dispatched in legal matters. (7) 

i6 Resolute Spanish hero caught in the 
act! (7) 

17 Either strings along with it, or 
won’t play! (7) 

18 Undertakers do. (7) 

19 He worked on a near-eastern job, 
until it was ditched. (7) 


— 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 288 


ACROSS:—1 DOUBLE FAULT: 9 FIRF- 
BUGS; 10 MANORS; 11 ELYSIUM; 12 ARS- 
ENIC; 15 FIREBOAT; 17 DISPATCH; 20 
SKIRTS; 22 PREMIUM; 24 SOLACES; 26 
CATNIP; 27 ANGLICAN; 28 ANOTHER 
PART OF THE FOREST. 

DOWN :—2 OVERSLEEP; 3 BOUQUET; 4 
KAST; 5 ADMIRER; 6 LANCB; 7 LTO; 
8 EROICA; 16 BRIGADIER; 18 INROAD; 
19 TRUMPET; 20 STOPGAP; 21 THEBAN; 
23 MANON; 25 WAKE. 


Readers ore invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's “ground rules.” Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. 
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to my knowledge any objective stuj 
of the proceedings disagreed with ; 
results of Clay's study. The real tro 
seems to lie in the inadequacy of 
proceedings. The grave errors in ; 
handling of the case seem all to }, 
been made before General Clay wasey 
in command of the European they 
This conclusion, incidentally, cannot} 
appear plausible to persons like \ 
Padover and the present writer, whos 
something of the army's disgraceful! hy 
dling of war-crimes investigations x 
trials in 1945, 

If, then, the trial in 1945 was ho» 
lessly bungled, we should stop atty 
ing the present commander for fulfill 
the requirements of the army regulation 
and consider rather how America’s j 
tegrity and good name can now bes} 
redeemed. We cannot hide behisl 
three-year-old legal technicalities } 
must be ready, if necessary, to take; 
extraordinary and unprecedented step 
see that justice is done. It has } 
stated in the press that evidence cm 
cerning crimes committed by Frau Ko 
before December 7, 1941, was bars 
from the trial. As Mr. Padover repor 
Koch was transferred from Buches 
wald to Lublin two months later. | 
this is so, why doesn’t President Ts 
man publicly brand this case as 
unique in legal history, and even, 
necessary, throw the time-honor 
double-jeopardy principle to the wisi 
and order a new trial? Such a mo 
which lies within the province | 
Washington but not of an army off 
in the field, would be the only way 
save our good name. We shall not is 
prove our good name by making vicioal 
and unfair attacks upon one of the m 
democratic military governors in histo 

Mr. Padover performed no services 
the readers of The Nation by his# 
tack—which also included an unsubss 
tiated innuendo to the effect that 
United States is now building up G 
many, and even criminal Nazis ares 
longer being treated as criminals.” # 
could perform a great service by tu 
ing his experience and abilities to a fu 
critical study of Clay’s whole record 4 
a military governor. 

There is much to be told about Ami 
ican Military Government's fairness 
the Communist Party of Germut! 
The American public needs to 
much more about the reasons why, # 
the risk of being hooted down as @* 
lings, Socialist Party (S.P.D.) lec 
in the American zone publicly speak * 
defense of General Clay. I refer to" 
internationally distinguished Socialis: 
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Erwin Schittle, chairman of the Wiirt- 
temberg-Baden S. P. D., Walter von 
Knoringen, chairman of the Bavarian 
S. P. D., and Wilhelm Kaisen, S. P. D. 
Minister-President of Bremen. General 
Clay's record on civil rights, labor 
unions, educational reform, and social- 
ism should be examined to find out 
what led Christian Paulmann, Bremen’s 
Socialist Minister of Culture, to remark 
last week to the present writer that Clay 
was the one military governor in Ger- 
many who was working for the best in- 
terests of the German people. There was 
a reason for the disappointment ex- 
perienced last March by German con- 
servatives when the announcement that 
Clay was to stay on indefinitely dashed 
their hopes of leniency in denazification. 
If Mr. Padover were to bring us re- 
ports on the very real support General 
Clay has given to the democratic mid- 
dle-of-the-road and left-wing elements 
of Germany, he would be doing us a 
great service. He would also give en- 
couragement to liberal Military Govern- 
ment officials who have felt for some 
time, as I did, that they were working 
toward imperfect but essentially sound, 
democratic objectives, and who have 
missed the support and the informed, 
constructive criticism which they had 
hoped for from liberals in the United 
States. EDWARD T. LADD 


New Haven, Conn., November 10 


[ Mr. Ladd, a teaching assistant in the 
Education Department at Yale Univer- 
sity, was a war-time agent of the Counter 
Intelligence Corps in Germany and, 
after the war, a branch chief of the 
Education Division of the American 
Military Government in Bremen.—EDI- 
TORS THE NATION} 
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FLETCHER PRATT is the author of a 
number of books of which the most re- 
cent is ““The Marines’ War.” 


ALBERT GUERARD, JR., is assistant 
professor of English at Harvard and the 
author of “Robert Bridges,” “Joseph 
Conrad,” and “The Hunted,” a novel. 





CORRECTION: In his article on Ed- 
mund Wilson in the issue of October 16, 
Irving Howe referred to an essay on 
Wilson by Leslie A. Fiedler. Owing toa 
misprint the essay was noted as having 
appeared in the New World. It appeared 
in the New Leader for December 13, 
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Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
heautiful “Hills of the Sky.’ Luxurious rooms, many 
with open fireplaces Walking, hiking— macnificent 


mountain trails. Horseback riding. Skiing, tce skat 

ing in season. Recordings, ping-porg, Iibrary, tnfor- 

mal dancing Delicious food. Easy transportation. 
Make holiday reservations now! 
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Ridgefield, Conn. © Phone 820 {II} 
Re-opening for our ninth gala HiT 
holiday and winter season. All [E 
Seasonal sports and 
recreations. Open fireplaces. Ex- [iil] 
cellent cuisine. Modern accom. 
modations. Rates moderste, Make 
eerly reservations for Christmas- f 
New Yoar’s holidays 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
A NEW IDEA IN XMAS CARDS. Send 
beautiful Xmas cards to your friends with 
your name inscribed as donor of a member- 
ship in the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL 
ORED PEOPLE. $2.00, or more. Spread 
Xmas cheer and aid in the fight for human 
rights. Send recipients’ names and ad- 
dresses with money to NAACP, 20 Wese 
40th Se.. N. Y. 18 We will do the rest. 


PEN AND INK DRAWINGS by Sylvia 
Laks, Ben Brown, and Ralph Dubin make 
beautiful cards at 10¢ each. Exhibited and 
sold at Charles-Fourth Gallery, $1 Charles 
Street, New York (Village). Special mail 
order price: Assortment of seven for 67¢, 
covers postage and handling. 
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“Your Road to Writing Success.” Abso- 

lutely no obligation! Darel S. Mead, liter- 

ary agency, 264 Sth Ave. N. Y. a 
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COMPREHENSIVE LIBRARY on Com- 
munism and related subjects for sale as unit. 
Over 1500 books, pamphlets, leaflets, etc. 
Fifty-page mimeographed catalog $2.00 re- 
turnable if catalog is returned. Richard 
Marvin, 340 West 72nd St.. New York 
23 2 
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MARRIED, YOUNG VET, intelligent, ex- 
cellent speaking voice, radio experience, 
willing to learn and work hard. Available 
immediately any kind socially constructive 
work, living wage. Box 1793, c/o The 
Nation 
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